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he American Indian Magazine is issued quarterly 
and published at Cooperstown, N. Y. 

The editors aim to make this journal the 
medium of communication between students and 
friends of the American Indian, especially between 
those engaged in the uplift and advancement of 
the race. Its text matter is the best that can be 
secured from the pens of Indians who think along 
racial lines and from non-Indians whose interest 
in the affairs of the race is a demonstrated fact. 

The Editorial Board has undertaken to carry out the purposes of the 
Society of American Indians and to afford the American Indian a digni- 
fied national organ that shall be peculiarly his own, and published in- 
dependent of any governmental or sectarian control. 

The Editorial Board invites friends of the race to unite with the native 
American in providing the Journal with a high quality of contributions. 
Although contributions are reviewed as far as possible, the Magazine 
merely prints them and the authors of the accepted articles are respon- 
sible for the opinions they express. The ideas and desires of individuals 
may not be in harmony with the policy or expressed beliefs of the Editors 
but upon a free platform free speech is not to be denied. Contributors 
must realize that this Magazine cannot undertake to promote individual 
interests or engage in personal discussions. ‘The honor of the race and 
the good of the country shall be paramount.” 

The purpose of this Magazine is to spread as wicely as possible for 
the use of Indians, non-Indian friends, students, social workers, and 
teachers the ideas and needs of the race, and to serve as an instrument 
through and by which the objects of the Society of American Indians 
may be achieved. We shall be glad to have the American press utilize 
such material as we may publish where it seems of advantage, and per- 
mission will be cheerfully granted providing due credit is given the 
Journal and the author of the article. 

Authors and publishers are invited to send to the Editor-General, 
for editorial consideration in the Magazine such works of racial, scientific, 
or sociological interest as may prove of value to the readers of this pub- 





lication. 


All contributions should be sent to The Editor of The American Indian 
Magazine, 707 20th St., N. W., Washington, D. C., and not to the pub- 
lication house at Cooperstown, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


BY GERTRUDE BONNIN, (Zitkala-Sa) EDITOR 


HOPE IN THE RETURNED INDIAN 
SOLDIER 


“(NAN you tell me why a soldier re- 

turned from overseas service is 
called a hero?” These are the words 
of an Indian soldier in a recent letter. 
At once I recalled the ovation to Ser- 
geant York, the Tennessee soldier, 
whose record of having killed twenty- 
five Germans and capturing 132 others, 
has been heralded nation-wide. 

The Indian soldier further said,— 
“Last July, 1918, my brother and I, as 
doughboys went over to Europe with 
the Wild West Division. We served 
at the front. I was in bloody battles 
on No Man’s Land in the Meuse-Ar- 
gonne Sector. I was wounded in ac- 
tion. After my recovery I joined my 
division and stayed with them until we 
sailed for the States after the armis- 
tice. Today I am alive!—in good 
health !—and at home! I do not claim 
to be a hero but I do call myself a 
lucky bird !” 

The returned soldier is a hero more 
fortunate perhaps than his brother now 


sleeping in No Man’s Land. Both dis- 
played the same fortitude of mind on 
the field of action. Chance took one 
and left the other. This incident of 
chance in no wise effects the heroic 
bravery of either. 

We quote further from the letter,— 
“T am glad for the many things I 
learned while in the army. In my 
travels with the army I have seen a 
great world. I did not know till then 
that I had been living in a reserva- 
tion wilderness. I have seen how 
men and women engage in the 
world’s work.” 

These and other like expressions are 
upon the lips of our returned Indian 
soldiers. From the ashes of Indian 
heroes, dead in foreign battle fields, 
rises the returned Indian Soldier 
Disciple! He brings home to his race 
stories of human enterprise and 


world activities such as they have 
never even dreamed. He tells of the 
many friends he has made during his 
elbow to elbow comradeship with the 
white American soldiers. 


Added to 
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the joy of his return is the new in- 
terest in life his graphic recitations 
inspire. 

Even as he talks heroism seems to 
become contagious! Warm_ blood 
tingles ! 
part in the world war is a sublime 
achievement which tinkling cymbals 
more or less may not augment or di- 
minish! This demonstration of valor 
and fortitude reveals inherent in the 
Indian race a high and noble quality of 
mind. 

The black night of world war has 
served to bring out the brilliant stars 
of Indian bravery and heroism. The 
night revealed their presence in our 
spiritual firmament. They have al- 
been there. We believe they 
are eternal. The emergency of war 
ushered them into a world review. 

Now in demobilization, our Indians 
in khaki do not lay aside with their 
military uniform these telling qualities 
of- heroism which have won so much 
“undistinguished collective acclaim.” 
They continue to be clothed with that 
divine courage which some have called 
“Indian stoicism;” and in their com- 
pany we realize that each and every 
one of us possess the attributes of hero- 
ism, as our divine heritage! 

We are reminded of the words of 
Carlyle, “If hero means sincere man, 
why not every one of us be a hero?’ 

The irksome vacuity of reservation 
exile may require as much heroism, if 
not more, to live than it did to die in 
actual battle. It takes courage to live, 
sometimes. It takes strength to do 
one’s own thinking. Yet these are our 
responsibilities, we dare not shirk nor 
permit another to assume. Of course 
another cannot exercise for us our dis- 
cerning powers. We must do that our- 
selves! In the doing prove our hero- 
ism! 


ways 


The Indian’s self-sacrificing 


Every Indian who stands firmly on 
his own feet, for the cause of right, 
justice and freedom, is indeed a hero, 
—a living hero in the skirmishes of 
daily life! 


GIFT OF ANGEL DECORA DIETZ 
HIS Indian 


teacher of art, while living won 
laurels for her race. She loved her 
people much. Their trials and deferred 
justice lay upon her heart. Believing 
that in an organization of Indians lay 
the means of the Red Man’s self-ex- 
pression and power, she was one of the 
charter members of the Society of 
American Indians, in 1911. 

Throughout the years following, she 
watched the struggles of this Society. 
She knew the serious handicaps under 
which it labored for the lack of suff- 
cient funds. But Angel never spoke 
of her plan. Only after her untimely 
death last February was it learned 
she had in her will bequeathed three 
thousand ($3000.00) dollars to carry 
on the work of the Society of Amer- 
ican Indians. 

The gift is a sacred trust! 
faith in her own race inspires us to 
our uttermost effort. Angel DeCora 
Dietz, living and dying, has left us a 
noble example of devotion to our peo- 
ple. Let us take heed. Let us prove 
our worth even as she has done. 


woman, artist and 


Such 


AN INDIAN CITIZENSHIP CAMPAIGN 


UR president, Dr. Charles A.’ 

Eastman, spent about three 
months this spring, on a lecture cam- 
paign in behalf of American citizen- 
ship for the Indian. Sacrificing re- 
munerative engagements he gave him- 
self up to strenuous public speaking, 
delivering three and sometimes four 
addresses in a day. 





EpDIToRIAI 


The echo of his plea reached the na- 
tion’s capitol. During the debate on 
the fifteen million dollar Indian Ap- 
propriation Bill a newspaper account 
of Dr. Eastman’s Indian citizenship 
address was read into the Congres- 
sional We earnestly hope 
every member of Congress has read it! 
Had there been no opposition to the 
generous estimates the Indian Office 
made for its own self-preservation this 


Record. 


appropriation might easily have been 


thirty millions. 

The Indian race is asking release 
from the clutches of bureaucracy! 

If American audiences are an indi- 
cation of public sentiment,—and Con- 
gress truly represents the people, the 
Indian’s cry must be heard! 

The American people still remember 
how their early ancestors fled from 
the autocracy of Europe to the open 
arms of the Red Man a few centuries 
ago. This memory together with the 
proud record of the Indian in the 
world war just closed must move all 
those whose hearts are not stone. 

Our Indian philosopher and lecturer 
was welcomed everywhere and most 
cordially entertained by notable men 
and women prominent in human wel- 
fare work. As they believe in Ameri- 
canizing the foreigner so should they 
desire the privileges of American citi- 
zenship for the native, the aborigine! 
In Chicago an auxiliary to the Socie- 
American Indians 
ized by 


ty of was organ- 
Indian for 


the purpose of uniting their efforts 


friends of the 
to secure citizenship for the Indian. 
Elated by so much encouragement 
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from the American people, Dr. East- 
man, with Dr. Carlos Montzuma, left 
Chicago to visit Indian country. There 
they were met and ably assisted by our 
First Vice-President, Rev. Philip 
Gordon, Dennison Wheelock and 
others. In the towns close to Indian 
reservations they again spoke before 
crowded houses. 


Throughout the extended lecture 
tour of three months, in large cities 
and small towns of America, all went 
well until attempt was made to enter an 
Indian reservation. 


Indian Bureau autocracy forbade 
these educated, leading Indian men to 
hold any meeting on the Indian reser- 
vation! Though the riffraff of the 
white people from the four corners of 
the earth may enter Indian lands and 
homestead them, thus permitting daily 
contact with the very scum of other 
races, the educated, refined, and patri- 
otic Indian, teaching the highest ideals 
of democracy is forbidden to meet with 
his own race, even for a day! 

This is not the democracy for which 
our soldiers fought and died! 

This is race discrimination and 
akin to the rule of might of the old- 
world powers! — 

Congress listened to the reading of 
Dr. Eastman’s address and printed it 
in the Congressional Record for the 
information of all. The Indian Bu- 
reau denied the reservation Indians, 
the people most vitally concerned, the 
American privilege of listening to these 
same words; and from the lips of one 
of their own race! 





ABOLISH THE INDIAN BUREAU 


CONGRESSIONAL VIEWS ON THE 
INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL 


From Congressional Record May 23, 
1919 


Mr. Snyper. The exact amount of 
money carried in this bill, including 
the tribal fund, is $15,008,000.00. 

Mr. Ferris. How much of that 
comes out of the Treasury and how 
much of the Indians’ funds? 

Mr. Snyper. Eleven million six 
hundred thousand dollars comes out 
of the Treasury of the United States, 
but only $5,800,000 of that sum is 
actually chargeable to the Government 
without any possibility of future reim- 
bursement. 

Mr. Ferris. Some of it will come 
back from the sale of land? 

Mr. Snyper. None of the $5,800,- 
000. 

Mr. Ferris. But I am speaking of 
the larger sum, the $11,000,000. 

Mr. Snyper. More than $5,000,000 
is reimbursable. 

Mr. Ferris. How many tribes of 
Indians are there altogether in the 
United States? 

Mr. Snyper. I cannot tell the gen- 
tleman that. 

Mr. Ferris. There are about 300,- 
000 Indians? 

Mr. Snyper. About 300,000. 

Mr. Ferris. What per cent, what 
number out of the total 300,000 have 
had their restrictions removed in 
whole or part for administrative pur- 
poses ? 

Mr. Snyper. Since I have been a 
member of the Committee on Indian 
affairs a very small per cent have been 
separated from the care of the Indian 
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Bureau ; I should_think not 5 per cent. 

Mr. Ferris. Of the 300,000 not 
over 5 per cent have been? 

Mr. Snyper. I do not think there 
have been 5 per cent. 

Mr. Ferris. Does 
mean altogether ? 

Mr. Snyper. I mean in the four 
years that I have been connected with 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Ferris. But I am speaking of 
the aggregate all told. What part of 
the 300,000 Indians have had their re- 
strictions removed either in whole or in 
part? Has the gentleman any figures 
on that? 

Mr. Snyper. No; I have not. 

Mr. Ferris. Is if NOT TRUE THATA 
VERY LARGE PER CENT OF THESE 300,000 
INDIANS ARE, IN FACT, ENTIRELY Ca- 
PABLE OF ADMINISTERING THEIR OWN 
AFFAIRS? 

Mr. SNypER. My OBSERVATIONS 
AND INVESTIGATIONS LEAD ME TO BE- 
LIEVE THAT AT LEAST 60 PER CENT OF 
THESE INDIANS COULD BE DISCHARGED 
FROM THE CARE OF THE INDIAN Bv- 
REAU AND HAVE THE MONEY 10 
WHICH THEY ARE ENTITLED TURNED 
OVER TO THEM, AND THAT THEY 
COULD WELL TAKE THEIR CHANCES 
IN THIS COUNTRY ALONG WITH THE 
AVERAGE AMERICAN CITIZEN. 

Mr. Ferris. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to pursue that one question further, if 
Imay. What will be the policy of the 
gentleman who will be in charge of the 
committee—and I think his policy fol- 
lows along the same lines as my own 
would, if I were the chairman—with 
reference to liberating, emancipating 
those Indians, that are really white 
Indians, that have all of their faculties, 


the 


gentleman 
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who are educated, and have that equip- 
ment the same as anyone else? What 
is going to be the policy of the gentle- 
man with reference to cutting that 
class of Indians loose from _ the 
Federal administration ? 

Mr. Snyper. My policy as chair- 
man of this committee will be to en- 
deavor in every possible way to get 
discharged from the care of the bu- 
reau, from the care of the Government, 
so far as it is possible, the Indians, so 
that they will be no different from any 
other American citizens. My policy 
will be to get a man discharged from 
the care of anybody, except in so far 
as he owes a duty to the Government 
of the United States, the State in which 
he resides, or the municipality in which 
he belongs, so that he may get all of 
the money to which he is entitled, that 
it may be turned over to him at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Mr. Ferris. And to have a com- 
plete divorcement of the real or so- 
called white Indians from the Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr. Snyper. I want the Indian to 
be a full citizen of the United States at 
the earliest possible moment. , : 

Mr. Sears. During the past two 
years, at least, has it not been the 
policy of the entire committee to follow 
just the line suggested by the chair- 
man? 

Mr. Snyper. Absolutely. 

Mr. Ferris. I have felt that to be 
true. 

Mr. Snyper. There is no difference 
of opinion in the committee upon that, 
and there has not been for two years. 

Mr. Ferris. I wanted to state to the 
gentleman the obstacles that will con- 
front him, having served on the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs in years gone 
by. I want to urge the gentleman to 
maintain a strong determination in do- 


ing that very thing. There will be all 
sorts of obstacles thrown in his path, 
as there have been thrown in the paths 
of preceding chairmen, by people who 
have esthetic notions, notions that are 
not well grounded in facts, that the 
Indian ought to have constant and un- 
bounded supervision of some sort ad- 
ministered to him by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Snyper. I would like to say to 
the gentleman that my education in 
things esthetic, ephemeral, and idealis- 
tic was sadly neglected in my early life. 

Mr. Titson. Along that same line. 
will the gentleman go a little further, 
in regard to Indians who have been 
dependent upon the Government? Sup- 
pose that, having received their por- 
tion, they go out and spend it in riotous 
living or otherwise, and eventually be- 
coming bankrupt, as many other citi- 
zens of the country do, is the gentle- 
man willing to say that the Govern- 
ment shall not take them back under its 
wing or assume responsibility for them 
agem? ... . 

Mr. Snyper. Mr. Chairman I do 
not dare to make any promise which [ 
might not be able to live up to, but J 
am opposed to taking back an Indian 
just the same as I would be to taking 
back a white man if he had once had 
his property and failed to exercise rea- 
sonable judgment in taking care of it. 

Mr. FatrFIELD. Some reference has 
been made to the teaching of farming. 
May I ask whether there is any assist- 
ance given to the Indians, except in the 
tribal relation, in stock raising and 
farming? 

Mr. Snyper. The difficulty about 
the instruction is that the Indian is 
given too much instruction, too much 
attention—to such an extent that he 
has made up his mind that all he has 
to do is to sit still and the instructors 
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will do the work. We want to cut out 
about ninety per cent of the instruc- 
tion, the care and treatment the In- 
dians are receiving, and let them get 
to work themselves. If they will not 
work and till the soil and mind the 
sheep, then I would let them live on 
coyotes and herbs until they got used 
to working. (Laughter) 

Mr. FarrFiEtp. The idea is to re- 
duce the superintendents of farming 
and stock raising? 

Mr. Snyper. THE IDEA IS TO 
GET IT INTO THE MIND OF THE 
INDIAN THAT HE HAS GOT TO 
EXERCISE SOME FORCE OF 
CHARACTER AND ENERGY IN 
ORDER TO PRESERVE HIM- 
SELF. 

Mr. Ferris. Has 


the gentleman 


segregated the figures so that he can 
tell us what part of this $15,000,- 
000.00 goes for schools and what for 


salaries, and so forth? 

Mr. Snyper. I could if I had the 
report here, but that will be in the re- 
port which will be printed and ready 
for distribution tomorrow morning. 

Mr. Emerson. Can the gentleman 
from New York tell us what are the 


obstacles that are in the way of emanci- ° 


pating the Indian? After 100 years 
of civilization, when we came here and 
found the Indian self-sustaining—after 
100 years of civilization—he is now de- 
pendent upon the Government. What 
are the obstacles to emancipating him 
now? 

Mr. Snyper. There are many ob- 
stacles. For instance, take the Five 
Civilized Tribes in the State of Okla- 
homa. Some of them are very wealthy 
men. I understand that the Osages 
are the richest people in the world. 
There are about 4,800 of them, and the 
average income is $4,000 per capita. 
These men have been here for years 


endeavoring in this House to grant 
the privilege of having an attorney 
for which they will themselves pay, 
to look after their interests as be- 
tween the tribes and the Government. 
They have been unable by reason of 
obstacles put in the way to get a man, 
to whom they are willing to pay a 
good, round sum, to look after their 
interests. 

Mr. Carter. Is it not the fact that 
in the last appropriation bill there was 
carried an item allowing the Osages to 
have an attorney, but that it was 
stricken out on a point of order on 
the floor of the House? 

Mr. Snyper. Those are the ob- 
stacles, and they are difficult to over- 
come. The reason is this. While th: 
committee is perfectly willing and 
anxious to grant improvements in the 
administration of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, they will have some friend on 
the floor here in time to object and 
make points of order to items which 
are not only for the benefit of the Gov- 
ernment but for the benefit of the In- 
dian himself, but to the disadvantage 
perhaps of the Bureau of Indian 
A ffairs. 

Mr. Emerson. Congress ought to 
be larger than any branch of the Gov- 
ernment. I do not know how it is, but 
I have been a believer that in this 
country we should Americanize every- 
body, the Indians as well as everybody 
else. We emancipated the Negro, and 
we do not do anything for him; if he 
gets hard up he has to suffer and per- 
haps starve. Why can not the Indians 
be treated the same way? 

Mr. Synper. J have stated to the 
gentleman the principal obstacle to the 
improvement in Indian affairs, and 
that is the Bureau of Indian Affairs tt- 
self. 


Mr. CampsetL of Kansas. Mr. 
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Chairman, my interest in the Indian 
has led me to go into the questions as 
to what can be done for his betterment. 
That the Indian has been taken ad- 
vantage of by the white man there :s 
no question ; that the Indian is not get- 
ting as much for the money that is 
being spent in his behalf today as he 
should get, there is no question in my 
We have fallen into a rut in 
There 
is much the same thing being done to- 


mind. 
our dealings with the Indian. 


day for him that was done a hundred 
years ago, eighty years ago, sixty years 
ago, forty years ago. We have changed 
some, but we have not kept pace with 
the progress that we have made in 
other things, in our dealing with the 
Indians. We can eliminate a great 
deal of the supervision that we are 
having over them. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind but that there are as 
many as twenty agencies provided for 
in this bill that could be eliminated 
from it and save thousands of dollars 
to the Indians and to the Treasury of 
the United States. Just as soon as an 
effort is made to eliminate oné of these 
agencies, however, somebody from the 
State in which the agency is located 
gets the idea that they are going to 
lose the opportunity for having some 
Government money spent in the State 
And a great 
fight is made in behalf of the Indians, 
but really to retain the agency. They 
say, “This is an outrage on the Indian. 
What are you going to do? Turn 


or lose a little patronage. 


them loose to become a prey to the 


Tears will 
be shed, and bureaus, established in 
New York and Boston that never saw 
a blanket the world, will 
send telegrams and petitions to Con- 
gress to restore the agency at Podunk ; 
and the agency is restored, and the ex- 
penditure goes on. And the Indian is 


wiles of the white man?” 


Indian in 


dealt with in very much the same way 
today that he was half a century or a 
century ago. 

I want, therefore, to speak about a 
matter that I think we can undertake 
that will materially benefit the Indians, 
and I am led to make the statement be- 
cause of the statement made by the 
chairman of the committee about the 
Indian’s failure as a farmer. I refer 
to the advantages that can come to the 
Indian by teaching him agriculture. I 
do not mean that he should be taught 
agriculture by a broken-down farmer 
who made a failure at farming himself 
and is willing to take $50 a month to 
sit down in an Indian agency listed on 
the pay roll as “farmer” at the Podunk 
agency. A man who will take $50 a 
month and go and sit at an Indian 
agency is not worth two whoops in 
Podunk. 

Mr. UpsHaw. I would like to ask a 
question just as a matter of informa- 
I am a new man here, I would 
like to have the gentleman please give 
us the geographical position of Po- 
dunk. (Laughter) 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I think 
it is down in Georgia, if you have any 
Indians down there. (Laughter) 

Mr. UpsHaw. I deny the allega- 
tion, but I do not defy the “allegator.” 

Mr. CampBeLt, of Kansas. I will 
tell you where Podunk is located. It 
is located at most any place where they 
have an Indian agency... . . 

This man that I have referred to is, 
of course, a total failure as a farmer. 
He does not know, in the first place, 
how to feed or milk a cow. He does 
not know how to take care of half a 
dozen shoats. He does not know how 
to take care of a pair of mules. He 
knows absolutely nothing about farm- 
ing, and therefore can teach nothing to 


tion. 


the Indians, and yet he is the farmer 
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at the agency, and the money that is 
paid to him and the money that is 
expended under his direction results 
is no good to the Indians. 

The future welfare of the Indian 
makes it necessary, however, that he 
shall be taught farming. Almost every 
Indian of every degree of blood can be 
located upon some land. If the In- 
dian does not already own it, and it 
has not been allotted, it can be allotted 
to him. The land is available for the 
Indians for agricultural purposes. 

The trouble with the Indian is that 
he has not been taught how to use the 
land or what to do with it. He has not 
been taught how to take care of hogs 
and cattle and sheep; how to till the 
soil or what to put in, and how to take 
care of it, or what to do with stock or 
grain or hay. 


He knows nothing about those 


things, because he is dependent upon 
this so-called “farmer” at the agency, 
who does not know as much about it 


as he does. We are spending a great 
deal of money upon the education of 
the Indian. The average Indian who 
makes a success, if he makes success 
at all, will make it as a farmer. It is 
wasting the Indians’ time to take a 
course in higher mathematics, in as- 
tronomy, and all that sort of thing 
without the study of agriculture in 
connection with them. 

We should provide somewhere in 
this country a great agricultural school 
for Indians, where Indians can be 
taught scientifically how to farm, what 
to do with land, what to do with stock, 
what to do with the products of the 
soil, and how to take care of them. 
Such a school can be established in this 
country in which Indians can be taught 
to farm and become self-supporting, 
self-respecting, and good citizens. You 
cannot make a farmer out of an Indian 


as it has been attempted in the past by 
putting an alleged “farmer” on the 
pay roll at the Indian agency and hay- 
ing him sit around loafing among the 
Indians all summer and winter and not 
raising enough hay to feed the horses 
that are maintained on the place. I 
have been to an Indian agency where 
they bought grain to feed the horses 
that were used upon the place. The 
farmer did not have the enterprise or 
the intelligence to raise enough grain 
to feed the teams that were maintained 
on the place, and large amounts of 
money were expended every year for 
purchasing feed for farmers’ horses 
and hogs on the farm at the Podunk 
Agency. 

Mr. SHrEvE. I desire to ask the 
gentleman what crops were raised up- 
on the farm? 

Mr. CampBeLt of Kansas. Crops 
of worthless weeds. Nothing was 
done. The farmer was there to serve 
the Indians. He was to give instruc- 
tions to the Indians. He was to go 
out on the Indian farm and show the 
Indians what to do. But instead of 
being an example to the Indians for 
good he sat around and did nothing, 
and was an example for evil. 

That thing must be done away with. 
We should give these young Indians, 
bright, energetic, able fellows, with 
plenty of money as members of their 
tribe to start them on a farm—give 
them an education in an agricultural 
school, and then they will go out on 
their own farms and become good 
farmers. They can teach others how 
to farm. I hope Congress will, in the 
interest of the Indian, at an early day 
cooperate with members of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs and with the 
Bureau of Indian affairs and urge that 
this be done in the interest of the In- 
dians. 
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We must change and enlarge our 
policy. We must do something that 
will give to the Indian something really 
worth while for the money that is 


\ spent for the benefit of the Indian. In 


my judgment the way to get real re- 
sults for the Indian is to send him to an 
agricultural school where he can be 
taught every study that is connected 
with a liberal education and at the 
same time be taught the use of the soil. 
And in that same connection the same 
school can well be enlarged so as to 
include manual training for men and 
women, so that the young women who 
are attending such a school may go 
upon the farm and become good house: 
wives upon the farm and know how to 
put up fruit and know how to render 
lard and know how to take care of 
everything that is raised upon the farm 
and help to make a farm home. 

Mr. Fess. Why should there not be 
an arrangement whereby an Indian, 
taught up to a certain standard, upon 
graduation from that place, would 
graduate into citizenship and be taken 
out from under the bureau? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. 
is a happy suggestion. 


That 
I see no rea- 
son on earth why that should not be 
done. I see no reason why in many in- 
stances graduates of our best Indian 
schools are still held under the palm of 
the Indian office. 

Mr. Fess. That is not right. 

Mr. CamMpBELL of Kansas. When 
an Indian graduates from an agricul- 
tural school and goes out upon his 
allotment with a team and a cow 
and a pair of shoats and a dozen 
chickens, he has started in life; he 
is independent with his little an- 
nuity that comes to him. Then I 
would relieve him and all like 
him of supervision by the white man. 
(Applause) J would relieve him then 


of the expense and the annoyance and 
the humiliation of having everything 
that he does and every movement that 
he makes supervised. (Applause) 

That is the suggestion that I want to 
make to the members of the House, 
that we find somewhere a place in this 
country where we can establish a great 
agricultural school for Indians. Ok- 
lahoma is a great agricultural State, 
wonderfully rich land and plenty of 
it. There are Indian agencies there, 
there are Indian lands there, there are 
places in that State today, in the great 
mid-continent country, where such a 
school, suitable to the Indians climatic- 
ally and in every other way, can well 
be established or enlarged. Some of 
the schools are already provided in a 
small way for the instruction of In- 
dians in agriculture, but it is only ina 
small way, as a mere incident to the 
schools. What I am insisting on is 
that this school that I have in mind 
should become a real agricultural 
school for Indians and be known as 
such throughout the country, so that 
Indians might attend there from every 
section of the country. 

Mr. Knutson. In taking the re- 
strictions off the Indians the gentleman 
does not contend that they should be 
given the right to dispose of their allot- 
ments, does he? : 

Mr. CamMpBELL of Kansas. / do 
not know why not. If a white man 
has 160 acres of land, he has a right to 
sell it or mortgage it or do as he pleases 
with it; and if an Indian, who is better 
educated and a better farmer ana in 
every way as good a citizen as the white 
man, has the same kind of land why 
should we keep any restrictions upon 
what he does with his land? 

Mr. Knutson. Does the gent!eman 
contend that the mere fact that the In- 
dian has an education is an indication 
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that he has the brains and the ability 
to meet the white man on an equal 
footing and deal with him and_not get 
the short end of the deal? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. / am 
not afraid of the average Indian in 
the average trade with a white man. 
I know Indians. I have examined 
Indians before committees of this 
House who were as shrewd as any 
white man. I have examinea Indians 
who were under the supervision of the 
Indian Office who were presidents of 
national banks, vice-presidents vf in- 
terurban railroads who were worth a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

Mr. Knutson. Yes; but ther are 
the exceptions. We have to take 
them collectively, not individually. 

Mr. Campspeti of Kansas. Of 
course there are Indians who need 
guardians, as there are white men 
who need guardians. 

Mr. Knutson. The gentleman from 
Kansas would not want to have a 
repetition of the history that was en- 
acted at White Earth, Minn., seven cr 
eight years ago? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. No; 
and white men were responsible for a 
good deal of what happened there. 

Mr. Knutson. That happened be- 
cause all restrictions were taken off. 
And what was the average price ob- 
tained for the land at the White Earth 
Reservation ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. There 
are isolated cases, but I contend that 
the policy should be to eliminate, as 
far as practicable, the supervision that 
the Indian is now under. My judg- 
ment is that the hope of the Indian is 
onthe farm. The future of the Indian 
as a farmer. I speak of the average. 
There are good lawyers, there are good 
doctors, there are good United States 
Senators, and Members of Congress 


who are Indians; but the hope otf the 
average Indian is as a farmer. But the 
Indian must be taught in modern farm- 
ing, the modern scientific use of the 
soil, just as it is taught to the white 
man. The /ndian can not be expected 
to succeed as a farmer after he has 
been tutored a few years at an Indian 
agency by a man who made a failure 
of farming when the Indian must 
compete with young men who have 
graduated from our agricultural 
colleges as farmers. We should es- 
tablish an Indian agricultural school 
where Indians can be taught scien- 
tific farming as white men are 
taught and give them the same 
start as scientific farmers that young 
white men have. I repeat that 
I am hoping Congress will at an early 
date have an opportunity to consider 
this proposition. 

Mr. Emerson. Are Indians 
mitted to vote in Oklahoma? 

Mr. Ferris. Yes, in Oklahoma; but 
not in every State in the Union. There 
are Indians in every State of the Union 
as I am advised, including the District 
of Columbia, which has a few Indians. 
We have a large number of Indians in 
our State, of course, but happily for all 
concerned we have journeyed along 
well together. We are living in peace 
together ; there is absolutely good-fel- 
lowship among us; we are all friends. 

That is because, as the ex-chairman 
of the Indian Committee (Mr. Carter) 
has so well put it, that in our State the 
Indians are permitted to participate in 
politics and hold office and perform 
every function of a citizen, save and 
except the handling of his property. 
For example, we have two Congress- 
men now who have Indian blood in 
their veins, Mr. Carter of Oklahoma 
and Mr. Hastings of Oklahoma. There 
are two United States Senators, Sena 
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tor Curtis and Senator Owen, .with 
Indian blood’ The Register of the 
Treasury, Houston B. Teehee, has In- 
dian blood, and many of the county 
officers in my State, everywhere you 
go, are Indians. There are presidents 
of banks; and then at the very top of 
affairs members of chambers of com- 
merce, and so forth, an honor to their 
State and an honor to their tribe. 

A few years ago I was on the Indian 
Committee, and following my strong 
belief I felt the administration should 
be cut down and some of the clerks dis- 
pensed with. Well, you can imagine 
the hornets’ nest I got into. I tried 
the best I could as a member of the 
committee to cut out some of the ap- 
propriations and get rid of them; but 
what did they do? They would go out 
and find some poor old, pitiful, blind, 
face-painted, feather-haired Indian 
who had squandered his money and 
hold him out as a ghastly skeleton of 
what was being done to the Indians in 
Oklahoma. 

Then his picture, together with the 
propaganda concerning it, would be 
put forth in the New York and Boston 
papers, and Congress would be con- 
fronted with the statement that by cut- 
ting off these clerks, by cutting off this 
superfluous administration, it was try- 
ing to divest the Indian of some of his 
property and protection. This was 
not the fact. No member of the Ok- 
lahoma delegation wants to divest any 
Indian of his protection if he needs it, 
but we, and the Indian, do not want to 
be administered from Washington 
when administration is no longer nec- 
essary. The Indian wants his money 
and his land, and he wants to pay his 
taxes, and he wants to be free from 
this fourteen or fifteen million dollars 
worth of supervision. 


x* * * 


From Congressional Record May 24, 


1919. 


Mr. Haypen. I want to suggest to 
the gentleman, as I did to Mr. James, 
when he and others called on me in the 
last Congress, that Congress had ap- 
propriated $20,000, and the Indian Bu- 
reau had spent only $250 for that pur- 
pose, leaving $19,750 I suggested that 
before he came to Congress for more 
appropriations he should visit the In- 
dian Bureau and induce them to spend 
the money already appropriated. 

Mr. CampBeLL of Kansas. They 
spent $180 to give a man a trip to 
California, and it was not spent for 
the Indians at all. 

Mr. RAKEr. Oh, I hope the gentle- 
man from Kansas will not bring any- 
thing like that into this controversy. 
The matter that the gentleman from 
Arizona referred to was for the pur- 
pose of land. The land will not give 
the Indians something to eat or cure 
their tuberculosis. It will not cure 
the smallpox. Our people had small- 
pox brought in by the Indians, and in 
my country we spent $15,000 to pre- 
vent the spread of that smallpox. The 
matter the gentleman refers to relates 
to land, and it takes money to make 
these investigations. I am very much 
disappointed that the chairman can 
not see his way clear to offer this 
amendment. I will say this, that I will 
represent the matter to the Senate 
again ; they will have hearings on the 
bill, and we will come back with all the 
facts and all the graciousness we 
can, with the truth in our behalf, 
and present the matter, hoping that 
it will be put into the bill. (Ap- 


plause) 
The Clerk read as follows: 
FLORIDA. 
Sec. 4. For relief of distress 
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among the Seminole Indians in Flori- 
da, and for purposes of their civiliza- 
tion and education, $20,000 including 
the construction and equipment of 
necessary buildings.. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. 
Chairman, some years ago I was at 
Miami and close enough to the reserva- 
tion to go out and see the Seminole In- 
dians. I became interested in them. 
They were at that time about the only 
Indians in the United States for which 
the Government was not doing some- 
thing. They were a clean, self-sup- 
porting, fine-looking lot of people, 
without schools, without churches, 
without homes, without hope. 

White people were closing in on 
them and crowding them closer and 
closer, and about the only places they 
had were little knolls in the swamps to 
liveon. In making up the next Indian 
appropriation bill, I asked that an item 


be placed in the bill, with a view of 
investigating their status and to see 
whether or not something could be 


done for those Indians. That was 
some five or six years ago, and we 
have been appropriating about $10,000 
a year for the Seminole Indians ever 
since. The Seminole Indians have 
had absolutely no benefits out of that. 
Somebody who was sent down there 
has spent somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,000 or $1,100 a year. The 
money has never been spent for the 
benefit of those Indians. I would 
make this item $50,000 gladly if the 
money could be spent for the benefit of 
the Seminole Indians and show re- 
sults. Whether or not this item shall 
be $10,000 or $20,000 is a matter of 
small concern if the Seminole Indians 
can get some benefit. I think the gen- 
tleman from Florida (Mr. Sears) 
agrees with me perfectly on this mat- 
ter. We have been unable to get any 


action by the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
that has resulted in any benefit to the 
Seminole Indians. Congress has done 
everything it can do with respect to 
the matter, and whether this item js 
$10,000 or $20,000 makes very little 
difference if the policy is pursued for 
the next fiscal year that has been pur- 
sued in the past four years in respect 
to this appropriation. 


From the Congressional Record, May 


26, 1919. 


Mr. SNYDER. . . In further 
support of it I desire to have two let- 
ters read, received from Commissioner 
Sells this morning, referring to this 
matter, and also referring to the mat- 
ter of making citizens of Indians. .... 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Commissioner Sells on March 7 sent 
the following letter to all reservation 
superintendents having jurisdiction 
over allotted Indians. This broadens 
“the new declaration of policy” so as 
to include those of one-half Indian 
blood, and will greatly increase the 
number of Indians having full control 
of their property : 

“Dear Mr. : You are requested 
to submit to this office at the earliest 
practicable date a list of all Indians of 
one-half or less Indian blood who are 
able-bodied and mentally competent, 
21 years of age or over, together with 
a description of the land allotted to 
said Indians, and the number of the 
allotment. It is intended to issue 
patents in fee simple to such Indians. 
Advise the office at once the approxi- 
mate date when this list can be fum- 
ished. 


“Sincerely, yours, 


“Cato Sells, Commissioner. 


“Franklin K. Lane, Secretary.” 
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“Approved. 

Départment of the Interior 
Office of Indian A ffairs, 
Washington, April 17, 1917. 

Declaration of policy in the Adminis- 
tration of Indian Affairs. 

During the past four years the ef- 
forts of the administration of Indian 
affairs have been largely concentrated 
on the following fundamental activi- 
ties: The betterment of health condi- 
tions of Indians, the suppression of 
the liquor traffic among them, the im- 
provement of their industrial condi- 
tions, the further development of vo- 
cational training in their schools, and 
the protection of the Indians’ prop- 
erty. Rapid progress has been made 
along all these lines, and the work 
thus reorganized and revitalized will 
With 
these activities and accomplishments 
well under way, we are now ready 
to take the next step in our adminis- 
trative program. 

The time has come for discontinu- 
ing guardianship of all competent In- 
dians and giving even closer atten- 
tion to the incompeetnt, that they 
may more speedily achieve compe- 
tency. 

Broadly speaking, a policy of 
greater liberalism will henceforth 
prevail in Indian administration, to 
the end that every Indian, as soon 
as he has been determined to be as 
competent to transact his own busi- 
ness as the average white man, shall 
be given full control of his property 
and have all his lands and moneys 
turned over to him, after which he 
will no longer be a ward of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Pursuant to this policy, the fol- 
lowing rules shall be observed: 

1. Patents in fee: To all able- 
bodied adult Indians of less than 


go on with increased energy. 
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one-half Indian blood there will be 
given, as far as may be under the 
law, full and complete control of all 
their property. Patents in fee shall 
be issued to all adult Indians of 
one-half or more Indian blood who 
may, after careful investigation, be 
found competent, provided that 
where deemed advisable patents in 
fee shall be withheld for not to ex- 
ceed 40 acres as a home. 

Indian students, when they are 21 
years of age or over, who complete 
the full course of instruction in the 
Government schools, receive  di- 
plomas, and have demonstrated com- 
petency, will be so declared. 

2. Sale of lands: A liberal ruling 
will be adopted in the matter of 
passing upon applications for the 
sale of inherited Indian lands where 
the applicants retain other lands, and 
the proceeds are to be used to im- 
prove the homesteads or for other 
equally good purposes. A more lib- 
eral ruling than has hitherto pre- 
vailed will hereafter be followed with 
regard to the application of non-com- 
petent Indians for the sale of their 
lands where they are old and feeble 
and need the proceeds for their sup- 
port. 

3. Certificates of competency: The 
rules which are made to apply in the 
granting of patents in fee and the 
sale of lands will be made equally 
applicable in the matter of issuing 
certificates of competency. 

4. Individual Indian moneys: In- 
dians will be given unrestricted con- 
trol of all their individual Indian 
moneys upon issuance of patents in 
fee or certificates of competency. 
Strict limitations will not be placed 
upon the use of funds of the old, 
the indigent, and the invalid. 

5. Pro rata shares—trust funds: 
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As speedily as possible their pro 
rata shares in tribal trust or other 
funds shall be paid to all Indians 
who have been declared competent, 
unless the legal status of such funds 
prevents. Where practicable the pro 
rata shares of incompetent Indians 
will be withdrawn from the Treasury 
and placed in banks to their individ- 
ual credit. 

6. Elimination of ineligible pupils 
from the Government Indian schools: 
In many of our boarding schools In- 
dian children are being educated at 
Government expense whose parents 
are amply able to pay for their 
education and have public school 
facilities at or near their homes. 
Such children shall not hereafter be 
enrolled in Government Indian 
schools supported by gratuity appro- 
priations, except’ on payment of ac- 
tual per capita cost and transporta- 
tion. 

These rules are hereby made ef- 
fective, and all Indian Bureau ad- 
ministrative officers at Washington 
and in the field will be governed ac- 
cordingly. 

This is a new and _ far-reaching 
declaration of policy. It means the 
dawn of a new era in Indian admin- 
istration. It means that the competent 
Indian will no longer be treated as 
half ward and half citizen. It means 
reduced appropriations by the Gov- 
ernment and more self-respect and 
independence for the Indian. It 
means the ultimate absorption of the 
Indian race into the body politic of 
the Nation. It means, in short, the 
beginning of the end of the Indian 
problem. 

In carrying out this policy I cher- 
ish the hope that all real friends of 
the Indian race will lend their aid 
and hearty cooperation. 


Cato SELLs, 
Commissioner. 
FRANKLIN K. LANE, 
Secretary. 
Approved : 

Mr. Snyper. Mr. Chairman, with 
further reference to the amendment 
I have offered, and to the communi- 
cations which I received this morn- 


I beg to say that these letters are 
simply reproductions of statements 
which have been made to the com- 
mittee, at least for the past four 
years, when the commissioner or as- 
sistant commissioner has been pressed 
to bring about a situation such as he 
says he is now ready to adopt, and 
my expereince in the past has caused 
me to believe that nothing more will 
come of this than has come from the 
promises heretofore made, unless we 
take some action to force the situa- 
tion. About a year ago the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma (Mr. Carter), 
who was then chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, introduced 
a bill which would force this situa- 
tion, and that bill has been before 
the commissioner for at least a year. 
That bill has been reintroduced at 
this session, and it will correct this 
situation; and if the membership of 
this House will support the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma in that en- 
deavor, we shall not have to receive 
promises of this character in the fu- 


Mr. Garp. Is it necessary to pass 
legislation to carry these recommen- 
dations into effect, or has the De 
partment of the Interior the power 
now to do it? 

Mr. SNYDER. 


The Department of 
the Interior has the power to do it, 
but it also has the power not to do it. 
We want to fix it so that the depart- 
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ment will have the power to do it, 
and we want to take away from it 
the power NOT TO Do IT. 


Mr. Fess. In reference to the pol- 
icv announced, there was contention 
the other day about whether a gradu- 
ate of an Indian school could be 
graduated into citizenship and get rid 
of the status of award, and about the 
attitude of the Government toward 
an Indian who has property and the 
ability to take care of it, as to why 
he should be kept as a ward. Are 
we not to understand from this letter 
that the policy of the bureau is to do 
that ? 

Mr. Snyper. That is what the 
commissioner says, but he has said it 
so many times before and has failed 
to do it that we have not much faith 
in the statement now. 

Mr. Fess. I should think a state- 
ment like that—that a policy is being 
announced and yet is being ignored 
—ought to receive some drastic atten- 
tion from Congress. 

Mr. Snyper. I should like to call 
your attention to the fact that 
neither one of these letters was re- 
ceived by any Member of this House, 
even though the letters are dated 
April 17. 

Mr. Fess. It looks as 
there is something wrong. 

Mr. Snyper. I received the let- 
ters today by special messenger from 
the department with the request that 
in view of the debate on Saturday 
the letters be read today. 

Mr. Fess. Is the head of the bu- 
reau making an effort to ignore the 
Congress ? 


though 


Mr. Snyper. I think at present 
he is making an effort to recognize 
the Congress. 


Mr. Fess. If he does not, then he 
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will carry the policy into effect, will 
he not? 

Mr. Carter. If the gentleman 
will yield, I think the commissioner’s 
letter, as I heard it read from the 
desk, announced the policy of re- 
moval of restrictions and the issu- 
ance of certificates of competency to 
Indians on half or less than half In- 
dian blood “where found to be com- 
petent.” 

Mr. Snyper. Yes. 


Mr. Carter. That is the bug un- 
der the chip. (Laughter. ) 
Mr. Fess. Who is the iudge of 


the competency of the Indians? 

Mr. Carter. The commissioner 
and his agents. ‘The commissioner 
may perhaps be pursuing what he 
deems to be a policy that is consistent 
with his pronouncement, but such ac- 
tion has not seemed to be sufficiently 
liberal to meet the views of com- 
mittee members. The Committee on 
Indians Affairs have found many In- 
dians who came before them who, to 
all intents and appearances, were per- 
fectly competent, but who complained 
that they were still laboring under 
restrictions and under the effect of 
having trust patents rather than fee 
patents. 

Mr. Fess. Why does not Con- 
gress cure the situation? 

Mr. Carter. That is what we are 
attempting to do with this bill I have 
mentioned....... 

Now, with relation to this matter 
about which we have been having 
some discussion here, I think I have 
stated as plainly as I can the facts 
in the case. The bill that has passed 
to remove the restriction from cer- 
tain Indians of less than half In- 
dian blood should not be optional 
with anyone. It ought either to do 
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the business or not do it, otherwise 
it may not be done 

Therefore we ought not to leave 
the question of determining that 
man’s competency to the discretion of 
anyone, especially after the Indians 
have done what they have in the war. 
They have furnished, mostly as vol- 
unteers in the recent war, a great 
deal larger per cent of soldiers than 
the white man furnished, and they 
have bought more Liberty bonds and 
contributed more to Red Cross and 
other war activities. 

Therefore he is entitled to full 
citizenship. If he has less than half 
blood, he is entitled to have the re- 
strictions removed, and I think the 
House will do no violence in going 
that far. When it comes to the In- 
dian with more than half blood, I am 
content that some discretion shall be 


lodged in the Interior Department as 
to the competency; but when he has 
been raised as a white man I think 
he ought to be given full citizenship 
and all the rights of other American 
citizens. 


The gentleman from Ohio asked 
me if there was any legislation. I 
repeat, I introduced a bill in the last 
session of Congress a year before 
that Congress adjourned. The bill 
was sent to the Indian Bureau, but 
up until we adjourned I received no 
report from the Indian Office. My 
bill provided for citizenship for all 
Indians, removing all restrictions of 
all Indians less than half blood and 
providing a competency commission, 
with one man of Indian blood, to in- 
vestigate the competency of those of 
more than half blood. It is no new 
order, except that the bill made it 
mandatory on the commissioner to is- 
sue a certificate of competency to 
those with less than half blood. 


Mr. Hastincs. If the gentleman 


“will yield, that is the law now with 


reference to the Five Civilized 
Tribes. 

Mr. Carter. Yes; a law that has 
worked successfully. 

Mr. WarsH. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. Carrer. Yes. 

Mr. WatsH. I understood when 
the letter was read that this wonder- 
ful, marvelous, far-reaching policy 
soon to be adopted is to reduce the 
appropriations necessary for the In- 
dian Bureau. Has there been any 
communication along that line hereto- 
fore? 

Mr. Carrer. If the gentleman 
will permit, this is not a marvelous 
new policy. 

Mr. WALSH. 
acterization. 

Mr. Carter. It has been the 
avowed policy of the Indian Bureau 
for many years, but many mixed- 
blood Indians still complain of in- 
ability to get relief 

The commissioner and assistant 
commissioner have stated that this 
was their policy for several years, 
and I think every member of the 
Indian Committee would agree that 
that has been their statement. The 
difficulty is that members of the In- 
dian Committee who live on and 
near Indian reservations and _ those 
who have made trips of investiga- 
tion do not agree that compeetnt In- 
dians have been given proper relief 
in the issuance of fee patents and 
certificates of competency. Replying 
specifically to inquiries made by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, I will 
say that the gentleman in charge of 
this bill this morning and I immedi- 
ately took notice of this paragraph in 
the letter with reference to reduction 
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We agreed that 
this matter must be called to the at- 
tention of the department when their 
officials come before our committee 
to justify appropriations in the fu- 
ture. We will not fail to do this, and 


of expenditures. 


in order that our case may be 
strengthened as much as possible we 
should pass at this session my bill 
granting competency to all Indians of 
less than one-half Indian blood. If 
this is done, then we know we will 
turn loose and be rid of all that class 
without further ado. 

Mr. Tirson. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 
My state has no appropriation and 
no special interest in this bill. I have 
heard that there is or was a few 
years ago one lone Indian of full 
blood living in my State. He was 
of the Schaghtacoke Tribe and lived 
somewhere near the border line be- 
tween the districts of my colleagues, 
Mr. Glynn and Mr. Merritt. He 
may have long since passed on to the 
happy hunting ground. Connecticut 
is, however, interested in this matter 
as every other State in the Union 
is interested. 

We who live off the Indian reser- 
vations have been watching this bill 


‘from year to year with some degree 


of alarm, as we have seen its total 
gradually creeping upward year after 
year. The amounts to be expended 
have been growing until in this bill 
they aggregate about a half a million 
dollars more than the current law. 
The reason for it, so far as I have 
heard stated, is the increase in prices, 
although this is a year after the war. 
The appropriations for the current 
year were made during the war. 

Mr. Snyper. Of course, the gen- 
tleman will not attempt to say that 
anything in the line of material that 
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they have to purchase has been re- 
duced in price. 

Mr. Tirson. That may be true, 
but it seems to be a rather large 
percentage of increase. We have 
just heard a statement from the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs read 
here that would seem to indicate the 
policy of the Indian Bureau to be to 
give full citizenship to the Indians 
and decrease appropriations. It 
seems to me that when the former 
very able chairman of this committee 
and the present very able chairman 
of the committee, representing the 
two sides of this Chamber, agree 
with the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs something ought to be done. 

Mr. Ferris. Will the gentleman 


yield? 
Mr. Tinson. Yes. 
Mr. Ferris. I want to say that I 


am so afraid the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs does not agree. Let 
me read a paragraph of his letter: 

To all able-bodied adult Indians of 
less than one-half Indian blood there 
will be given, as far as may be under 
the law, full and complete control of 
their property. Patents in fee shail 
be issued to all adult Indians of one- 
half or more Indian blood who may, 
after careful investigation, be found 
competent, provided that where 
deemed advisable patents in fee shall 
be withheld, not to exceed 40 acres, 
as a home. 

This letter is dated April 17, 1917. 
It took it two years and two months 
to get it here. If they only would 
carry out these recommendations it 
would result in good all around. No 
one objects to administering on real 
Indians, but these so-called Indians 
that are white neither desire nor de- 
serve to be administered upon. They 
very much prefer to be let alone. 
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If we are ever to have an end of 
the Indian problem the Government 
ought to want them let alone. I 
only hope it will be done. 

* . * 

Mr. Tirrson. Mr. Chairman, after 
all it seems that here is quite an 
agreement on both sides of this 
Chamber as to what ought to be 
done. If there is some inertia in the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, or if some 
camouflage has been attempted in this 
communication, still if we agree 
about it here, and the other body 
and the Executive agree with us, we 
ought to be able to accomplish some- 
thing 


Mr. Titson. Mr. Chafrman, these 


two facts stand out: This bill has 
been growing in amount from year to 
year, and it carries this year and 
every year a large number of items 


for attorneys’ fees. Yes, and a part 
of many items of appropriation are 
for the payment of employees. I 
suspect that in these items of the 
bill lies a good deal of the cause for 
the inertia. There is always great 
difficulty in eliminating items carry- 
ing appropriations for the payment 
of attorneys’ fees and employees’ sal- 
aries. This Congress ought not to be 
so much interested either in employ- 
ees’ salaries or in attorneys’ fees as 
in meeting and solving this problem 
along rational lines. I hope that in 
the not too distant future we shall 
have a real solution of the Indian 
problem, putting the Indian in the 
way of becoming a useful citizen 
instead of a ward. 

THE CHAIRMAN. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For salaries and expenses of such 


attorneys and other employees as the 
Secretary of the Interior may, in his 
discretion, deem necessary in probate 
matters affecting restricted allottees 
of their heirs in the Five Civilized 
Tribes and in the several tribes of 
the Quapaw Agency, and for the 
costs and other necessary expenses 
incident to suits instituted or con- 
ducted by such attorneys, $85,000. 

Mr. Snyper. Mr. Chairman, | 
move to. strike out the last word for 
the purpose of having read in my 
time an item from a newspaper un- 
der the date of Minneapolis, which 
seems rather apropos at this point. 

THE CHAIRMAN. Without objec- 
tion, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Minneapolis. 

Charges that the United States Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs is “squeezing 
the blood” from the Indians whose 
affairs it administers, destroying the 
old high idealistic morals of the race, 
were made by Dr. Charles A. East- 
man, president of the Society of 
American Indians, in an address at 
the “Little Theater” at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota last night. 

Dr. Eastman, himself a_ full- 
blooded Sioux and a Dartmouth Col- 
lege man, is in Minneapolis to ar- 
range for the meeting next fall of 
the national intertribal convention of 
the society. 

The convention, Dr. Eastman said, 
will be a protest meeting and will 
call on Congress to abolish the bu- 
reau. The administration set up by 
treaty while the race was “serving 
an apprenticeship to civilization” has 
became maladministration that in 
another generation will make the In- 
dians absolute anarchists, he asserted. 

* * x 


Mr. Fess. Mr. Chairman, I move 
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to strike out the last word, just to 
make the observation that I happen 
to know Dr. Eastman. He has been 
at our institution of learning twice, 
and I have had the opportunity of 
sitting under the teaching of his 
philosophy and studying him at close 
range. I doubt very much whether 
this distinguished Indian, a graduate 
of an eastern college, who married 
a Caucasian girl, who has a great 
standing in the world, not only as 
an Indian but as a citizen of the 
country, would make a statement on 
his own authority that could not 
have substantial backing in facts. 
Therefore I think that much ought 
to be said on the floor of the House 
in regard to Dr. Eastman’s state- 
ment. 


JUSTICE FOR THE SIOUX 
BY CHARLES A. EASTMAN (Ohiyesa) 


“FTSHERE is no use talking, Kola, 
the Black Hills claim is like a 
cork in the water,” said a member 
of the Sioux Council the other day. 
“The Indian Bureau tries to push it 
under, but it bobs up every time.” 
It is a fact that the Sioux have 
been trying for some twenty years to 
get this matter before Congress and 
the Court of Claims, but it appears 
that the Indian Bureau is the judge 
as to whether they shall have a fair 
hearing and final settlement of their 
claim, or not. The day that our 
Government got the Indians’ consent 
to reservation life, that day the Bu- 
reau assumed paternal supervision of 
their affairs. Then and there we 
lost our freedom, our personal rights, 
and the privileges which had been 
ours for untold ages. 
The Indian supposed he had pro- 
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vided for himself, in addition to his 
birthright, the protection of United 
States law. It seems this is not the 
case. After negotiating treaties as 
an equal, he was strangely born again 
a child,—incompetent, irresponsible, 
and unable to think for himself. In- 
consistently enough, whenever the 
Government is in trouble, he is called 
upon to come to its defense! 

It is unfortunate for the Indian, 
and it is truly embarrassing for a 
government, by, for and of the peo- 
ple, to have gotten into such a mix- 
up as this Indian question. There are 
several highly Christian and philan- 
thropic (?) explanations of the sit- 
uation which have been produced 
with considerable plausibility, not- 
withstanding the Indian has paid 
dearly for every service rendered in 
his behalf. These explanations are 
no longer held by the well in- 
formed. They perceive clearly that 
he is in reality bound by mere 
technicalities, or by department 
rulings passed upon him over his 
treaty rights and without his knowl- 
edge or consent. At best, the arbi- 
trary regulations made for his and 
his neighbors’ protection on reserva- 
tions when he was wild, are now 
used to impede his progress, to pre- 
vent him from getting justice, and 
to defraud him of his holdings as 
an Indian. 

One of these chains which binds 
poor Lo so tightly today is the law 
passed for his protection from un- 
scrupulous lawyers entering the res- 
ervation and fleecing him during the 
early stages of his apprenticeship to 
civilization. Today the Indian Bu- 


reau refuses to recognize any lawyer 
whom the Indians may employ, either 
collectively or singly. It matters not 
how good the cause, how intelligent 
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the tribe or the individual Indian, or 
how high the reputation of their 
chosen counsel. ; 

Again, no Indian band nor any 
part of it can meet to discuss their 
own business, unless the Secretary 
of the Interior through the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs gives his 
permission. These were perhaps 
necessary expedients fifty years ago, 
but common-sense finds them out of 
place among most Indians for at 
least the past twenty-five years. 

Under such regulations as these, 
and many more equally burdensome, 
the Indian Bureau has perpetrated 
a kind of czarism in these United 
States. This fact must now be faced 
squarely. Everybody has evaded the 
responsibility. The people truthfully 
say: “We. have paid the bill. We 
want to be fair to the Indian.” Con- 
gress says: “We have generously ap- 
propriated large sums every year to 
carry out our agreements with him.” 
The Indian says: “We have not re- 
ceived in accordance with the agree- 
ment; in fact, we do not know what 
becomes of our money.” Who is to 
blame? 

Congressman Carter of Oklahoma, 
in a recent letter, gives in effect the 
reply of Congress, namely: “We pass 
laws and appropriate moneys for 
the Indians on the recommendation 
of the Indian Bureau.” ‘Thus, we 
are inclined to hold the Bureau 
mainly responsible for all the ills of 
our Indian civilization. 

The Sioux, for example, are trying 
to bring their Black Hills claim be- 
fore an impartial tribunal. They 
wish to be represented by well-known 
and reputable attorneys, but the Bu- 
reau has persistently interfered. The 
whole matter appears very illogical 
to some of us who have looked into 


it. In the first place, this claim is 
against the United States govern- 
ment therefore a government official 
cannot properly represent the In- 
dian. How can he receive justice if 
the government is to select both law- 
yers? 

The Sioux have been patiently 
waiting for the Secretary to say what 
is only right: “Go ahead; select your 
own lawyer!’ Why should they be 
forced to employ a man selected by 
the Bureau? They are not even per- 
mitted to meet for a free discussion 
of the matter, as the Commissioner 
has insisted upon appointing a time 
and place for the meeting, and 
through his agents naming the dele- 
gates. It is claimed by the Indians 
that delegates of their choosing are 
unfairly treated by officials, but of 
course such claims will not be ad- 
mitted. 

I have said to the Sioux, when 
asked for my advice in the matter, 
that all the people in the United 
States have the right to speak in 
open meeting, political, social or re- 
ligious, and that there is no law 
against it. By treaty right, also, 
they may hold councils and discuss 
any subject, excepting only war talk 
against the government. The world 
is just awake to such abuses of au- 
thority as this. 

The Black Hills claim is the out- 
come of a lease given by 246 chiefs, 
with permission to prospect for gold 
for certain considerations. On the 
strength of this lease, the Hills and 
the region roundabout were taken 
from the Sioux. This is called the 
“Black Hills agreement” of 1877. 

The treaty of 1868 with the same 
Sioux provides for them a definitely 
described territory, of which the 
Black Hills and Big Horn country 
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were the most valuable part. It 
is stipulated that no part of this ter- 
ritory shall ever be ceded without the 
signature of three-fourths of the 
adult males of the Indians concerned. 
It is further declared that no white 
man shall enter it without consent 
of the Indians, unless on govern- 
ment business. 

In 1872-76 the whites poured into 
the Black Hills. This was the cause 
of the Indian troubles of that period. 
Afterward a commisston was sent to 
treat for the coveted region. Our 
The govern- 
ment offered to move them into In- 
dian ‘Territory. They refused. A 
lease was finally agreed to by the 
said chiefs. The Black Hills are 
held to this day on the grounds of 
that lease. 

This is, in brief, the history of the 


people refused to sell. 


case. It is time we should have jus- 


tice shown us. Our* boys fought 
shoulder to shoulder with your boys. 
Fellow-countrymen, will you look 
into our cause? We ask nothing un- 
reasonable—only the freedom and 
the privileges for which your boy 
and mine have fought. 


END THE WARD SYSTEM 


INNESOTA is no longer a 
pioneer nor frontier state. If 
the federal interior department will 
get this one fact firmly in mind it 
will help materially in a_ sensible 
management and final settlement of 
the remaining Indian problem and 
the remaining Indian reservations. 
Secretary Lane has had the wisest 





*One of the 10,000 brave Indian sol- 
diers who fought for democracy under 
the American flag is the only son of Dr. 
Charles A. Eastman.—Eprror. 


. aT 


_ policy as to the Indians of any head 


of the interior department of this 
government. He believes in wiping 
out the ward system as fast as pos- 
sible, and while protecting the In- 
dians, placing upon them individual 
responsibility of. citizenship. The 
way to do this, is to do it. 

They should receive their allot- 
ments of land. They should not be 
permitted to sell these for a period 
of years. They should be helped to 
improve their land and to become 
self-supporting farmers. The funds 
for this generally are now in the 
hands of the government. If not, 
they can be provided from the sale 
of surplus lands left after allotment 
and from still standing timber. 

One of the larger remaining reser- 
vations is the Red Lake. The west- 
ern part, in Clearwater county, is 
mainly good agricultural land with 
little timber, and available now for 
cultivation. Why wait to allot this 
part until all can be apportioned, all 
timber sold and the larger swamp 
areas to the east drained? In fact, 
this drainage should not be made 
until settlement is assured. 

3ut the western part could be 
opened now. Such Indians as re- 
side ‘there, or all who desire, could 
get their shares now, be made self- 
supporting and independent. If not 
now, they never can be. If after 
50 years they are not ready for this, 
there is no reason to believe their 
children will be better prepared 
after another 50 years under the still 
prevailing system. 

The surplus lands of the section 
could then be sold for the benefit of 
all; the eastern section retained for 
future allotment and the timber and 
surplus lands sold for the benefit of 
all. This is the square deal; it is the 
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sensible way, and it is the only pro- 
cess possible by which this fine land 
can be made to contribute what Min- 
nesota has the right to demand in 
wealth and state support. 

It is the only way these Indians 
can be given their real rights and 
real opportunity. The ward system 
has proved a miserable failure and 
no genuine friend of the Indians 
would continue it. Only the human 
leeches fastened on the Indians up- 
hold it, and they have long enough 
sucked Indian blood money. 

If Secretary Lane knew the facts 
he would act. But to know these he 
must get beyond the screen held 
around him by the leeches.—Duluth 
(Minn) News Tribune. 


SELF-DETERMINATION, THE WAR 
, CRY OF THE IROQUOIS 


BY MABEL POWERS (Yehsennohwehs) 


HE autonomy of little peoples is 
not a problem and experiment 
confined to the world across the big 
sea water, nor south of the Rio 


Grande. It lies at the very door of 
New York State. 

A short time ago there was held in 
Syracuse the most significant con- 
ference on New York state Indian 
affairs that has occurred in a cen- 
tury and a half. It was the first 
meeting of the state, federal and In- 
dian representatives in 142 years. 
Twenty-two delegates from the state 
departments, six representatives of 
the federal government, and 42 
chiefs from the reservations were 
present. It was also the first meet- 
ing of federal and state officials on 
the New York state Indian question 
in 87 years, and the first real getting 


together of Indian chiefs and leaders 
in 40 years. 

The conference was called by the 
Governor at the request of the Onon- 
daga Indian welfare society of which 
Dr. Eli Bates is president. Its pur- 
pose was to secure a definition of the 
legal status of the New York state 
Indians, and to clear up the cloud of 
disputed jurisdiciton that has hung 
for a century over reservation affairs, 
Prior to the conference, the land, oil, 
salt and timber grafters, the boot- 
legger, and other enemies of the In- 
dians could always escape punish- 
ment by seesawing the case between 
the state and federal courts. 

In line with established state and 
federal policies, viz; that an Indian 
should be seen and not heard; that 
the white man can best speak for 
him, that the paleface knows better 
what the Indian wants than he him- 
self, an attempt was made to deny 
the Indian representation and_ the 
right to the floor. The Indians, 
however, were so determined to be 
hard that two spokesmen and _ two 
votes were finally granted to each 
nation. 

The event of the conference was 
the speech of Judge Adelbert F. 
Jenks, deputy attorney general of the 
state and one of the foremost stu- 
dents of Indian law. His words 
turned the officially polite conference 
into chaos when he declared that the 
state of New York had been passing 
laws for 150 years without authority, 
that the federal government had jur- 
isdiction over the seven major crimes 
only and that in all matters of do 
mestic and internal affairs, including 
health and education, the Indian was 
supreme. For two days a battle 
waged between Judge Jenks and the 
federalists and state righters, headed 
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by Dr. A. C. Hill, dirctor of Indian 
schools, but Judge Jenks did not 
waver in his opinion. 

Dr. Hill, whose educational policy 
has always been to whitemanize the 
red man and wipe out all things In- 
dian, declared the Indians a “con- 
quered nation.” This brought the 
Indians to their feet and they de- 
manded an opportunity be given 
them to answer Dr. Hill. Chief 
George Thomas of Onondaga, backed 
by the other Indians, led the verbal 
attack on Dr. Hill and his school sys- 
tem. 

A resolution was passed recom- 
mending “that the Governor and leg- 
islature appoint an Indian commis- 
sion consisting of two members of 
the senate, three members of the as- 
sembly and a representative from the 
attorney, departments of health and 
education and the state board of 
charities, which commission _ shall 
confer with the two committees of 
congress having to do with Indian 
affairs and to consider with these 
committees the relations and the 
status of the Indians living on the 
reservations of this state as they may 
be affected by the state of New York 
and the federal government.” 

The Indians asked for representa- 
tion on this committee, but it was 
ruled that this was a state and fed- 
eral matter only. 

An interesting feature of the con- 
ference was the presentation of an 
arrow to Lieutenant Governor 
Walker by Chief Chapman Scanan- 
doah of the Oneidas. An elaborate 
pipe of peace, similar to that pre- 
sented by Chief Scanandoah’s great- 
great-grandfather to Peter Stuyves- 
ant at Noman’s Kill near Albany, 
150 years ago, had been prepared. 
But as Governor Smith could not be 
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present, the pipe was sent back to the 
Oneida reservation, and the arrow 
presented instead, signifying “may it 
find its way to the place.” 

The Onondagas have never re- 
nounced their tribal rites. They de- 
clare that they are and always have 
been an independent nation, basing 
their claim on the treaty of 1689 
made with Peter Stuyvesant. This 
position they have held with un- 
swerving faith and determination, al- 
though the state has refused to rec- 
ognize them and the passage of their 
laws. Undaunted, however, they 
have remained an unconquered peo- 
ple. Some two years ago, they de- 
clared war on Germany. 

Some 400 years ago, Onondaga 
furnished the setting for the greatest 
drama of democracy that has yet 
been staged. It seems eminently fit- 
ting, therefore, that the ancient capi- 
tol of the Iroquois confederacy, and 
the home of the firekeepers, should 
again witness the return of the old 
spirit. 

Hayentwatha — Hiawatha — the 
spokesman of the great league of 
peace, rose like a tall pine from out 
the Onondagas. He, with Dekana- 
wida, the culture hero of the Mo- 
hawks, and Jikonsaseh, the neuter 
peace queen, founded this great con- 
federacy, a social, political and eco- 
nomic organization of such equality, 
justice and brotherhood spirit as has 
never been equalled or surpassed by 
any civilized race,’so admirably was 
it adapted to the needs of the people 
of that time. 

Surely the spirits of these great 
founders yet hover over Onondaga. 
A second Hayentwatha has arisen. 
The young chief George Thomas, an 
Onondaga, who 1% years ago was 
raised up to the name holding office 
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of Tadodaho, head chief of the Six 
Nations, is become the spokesman of 
the new-old democracy. But where 
are those other great spirits, Dekana- 
wida, the inspired leader of brother- 
hood and peace, the Jikonsaseh, the 
mother of nations? Whence will 
they come? 

A fire kindled by Judge Jenks 
burns in the hearts of the red men. 
A great council of the Iroquois will 
be held this spring and a new con- 
federacy established. At Onondaga 
the flame has already burst forth. 
Tadodaho, the young chief, has taken 
the bull by the horns and the Indian 
council will take control of the situa- 
tion at Onondaga. Definite action is 
being taken this week on the leasing 
of Onondaga lands which formerly 
has been done by the state agent. A 
test case will be made at once. The 
council will serve removal notice on 
a white renter who has leased from a 
blind Indian woman of 80 years, a 
farm of 60 acres with two barns and 
large house, for $6 a year. The con- 
tract called for no quarrying, and no 
timber cutting, both of which clauses 
have been violated. 

It is well for the Onondagas to 
make a land issue their first case, es- 
pecially so, as the woman to be de- 
fended is of the Christian party. If 
the Indian nations are to achieve full 
independence and again unite in a 
confederacy, it seems necessary that 
the religious and government issues 
be clearly defined and separated for 
the Christian parties on all reserva- 
tions will deem the confederacy a 
pagan institution. Just what modi- 
fication will be made remains to be 
seen. In the original confederacy, 
the religious element was closely in- 
terwoven for the people were of one 
faith and lived their religion. The 


divorce of religious forms and goy- 
ernment issues seems inevitable. The 
Senecas met this problem in re- 
organizing their council into its pres- 
ent modified form by appointing cer- 
tain chiefs to look after the religious 
rites and ceremonies which are held 
entirely separate from the political 
councils. 

If a confederacy is to be formed 
of survival value, it must be an al- 
liance of the people of the Six Na- 
tions, not an alliance of factions and 
self-vested interests. In the old 
confederacy the people exercised the 
right of popular nomination, the 
right of the recall and the right of 
equal - suffrage. Popular councils 
were also held to check, modify and 
demand action of the confederate 
council. Will the people again de- 
mand these rights? Dekonawide 


must speak through the people, and 


the voice of Jikonsaseh, the peace 
mother of nations, must be _ heard 
again in the voices of the women of 
the Six Nations. 

Strong opposition to self-deter- 
mination will be raised by the citizen- 
ship group. Many of the progres- 
sive Indians are asking for full citi- 
zenship. At the conference this reso- 
lution was passed: 

“The Indians of the state of New 
York are rapidly approaching that 
stage of civilization which justly en- 
titles them to all benefits and respon- 
sibilities of full citizenship, and it is 
hereby declared to be the policy of 
the official conference that proper 
legislation should be obtained to con- 
fer citizenship on such of the New 
York state Indians who have reached 
that state of competency which en- 
titles them to be admitted to all the 
responsibilities, burdens and _privi- 
leges of citizenship, and who may 
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desire it, without in any manner af- 
fecting their rights to tribal property, 
which shall be left to future adjust- 
ment by appropriate legislation.” 

We see no reason why citizenship 
should not be granted to those who 


wish it. The majority of the New 
York state Indians, however, are op- 
posed to citizenship; perhaps they 
will be less so if tribal relations are 
Personally, we believe 
citizenship a question to be deter- 
mined in the council houses, not in 
Albany or Washington. Confer citi- 
zenship upon those who want it. 
Give those who do not the opportun- 
ity to reestablish an independent gov- 
ernment—if they can. We believe 
the American people are with the In- 
dian in his struggle for self-expres- 
Opinion will dif- 
fer as to the wisdom of the self- 
determination experiment. But in the 
white light of present events all must 
concede the right of the Indian to 
make this stand. Growth and new 
life will come of it, and the Indian 
cannot make a worse mess of his life 
than the white man has.- Let him 
think and work it through. If the 
American people can refrain from 
intervention in Mexico and Russia, 
surely they can keep their hands off 
America’s real Americans in their 
last stand for national existence when 
taken in peace and in order. If bil- 
lions of dollars and millions of lives 
can be spent to secure the rights of 
little peoples across the sea, is it not 
consistent to give to a little people at 
home an equal chance? 

We appeal to the Indians who read 
this, especially to the Senecas, our 
adopted people, to put aside all petty 
jealousies and self-seeking interests 
and unite for the common good. Let 
each bring his gift to the nation, the 


not involved. 


sion and freedom. 





thing he can do best, as did the peo- 
ple of the old time, without thought 
of return. Let the democracy cry be 
“Not how much can I get out of the 
new confederacy, but how much can 
I put in!” Self-determination will 
mean for each and every one, self 
control, sacrifice, patience, hon- 
esty, courage, unselfishness, team 
work. Are you willing to pay the 
price? If you are to protect your- 
selves from absorption without, you 
must strengthen yourselves within. 
Unanimous’ decisions were the 
strength of the old confederacy. Let 
all the men and women get together 
in the council houses and discuss the 
needs of the people, the problems of 
self-determination, and the meaning 
of citizenship, discuss both sides of 
every question in an open, fair- 
minded way. Give the paleface a 
lesson in government; he needs it. 
Do not adopt his methods, show him 
better ones. Show him the meaning 
of true democracy, for in an Indian 
democracy, all serve, there are no 
bosses, all the people speak. The 
Great Spirit was in truth the head 
chief of the old confederacy, and 
the ear of the Indian was ever turned 
to catch the message. Listen now, 
as did the people of old, for his 
voice. Democracy is spirit. It can 
not be put on like a top coat or a 
blanket. It is not a thing that can be 
tailored at a peace table, or woven 
into a Wampum belt. It must first 
be and grow in the minds and hearts 
of men. Each must live it in his 
own life if he is to establish it in the 
nation’s life. 

Look to your thoughts, they make 
your lives. Forget the wrongs of the 
past and the mistakes of the present, 
for your own sake. Every time you 
give ear to them they weaken your 
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efforts today. Today is yours, use 
it, make good. Remember you are 
Iroquois,* Ongwe-oweh, noble men 
and women! You have waited long 
for the sun rising. In this long, un- 
equal struggle with the white man, 
might and material power have 
seemed stronger than right and spir- 
itual power. But the Great Spirit 
does not forget, and in the end the 
strong and selfish, whether white or 
red, sing their own death song. 
There are more lambs than lions in 
the world, more deer than bear. 
Animals or men that prey upon their 
brothers fight a losing battle. They 
do not go in flocks. Gentleness, rea- 
son, justice and love somehow bring 
real surviving strength. 

The Indian is on trial today. If 
enough of the old unselfish spirit 
remains, he will win. We are inter- 
ested in no factions, only the people, 
the greatest good for the greatest 
number. Their wish is our wish, 
their political trail is our trail, 
whether it leads to self-determination 
or citizenship. If the people can es- 
tablish an adequate government of 
their own, well and good, if not let 
them unite their forces with those 
paleface brothers who have many 
things in common with them, and 
who are trying to make of America 
a social and economic democracy, as 
well as a political one. 

We appeal to the American people 
to see that the Indian gets a hearing 
and a square deal. Little assistance 
can be expected of government offi- 
cials, for only a few will be big 
enough to legislate themselves out of 
good jobs. It has been a paying pol- 
icy for several thousand white men 
to keep the Indian a ward and minor. 


* Remember you are an American In- 
dian.—Eprror. 


Dr. Eastman, president of the 
American Indian society, says in a 
recent issue of its magazine: “The 
Indian bureau, instead of being the 
servant of the people and of the In- 
dians, in accordance with treaty stipu- 
lations, has’ grown into a _ petty 
autocracy. It reminds me of the story 
of Two Face, in a Sioux legend. He 
stole a child to feed on its tender sub- 
stance, sucking its blood while living; 
and if anyone protested or attempted 
rescue, he would pat it tenderly or 
pretend to caress it. This fine inten- 
tion of the people to develop the In- 
dians into useful citizens has given 
rise to an institution which is doing 
them a positive injury.” 

The mistakes of the white man’s 
policy are obvious. It’s the old story 
of imposition of ideals and methods. 
The Indian had nothing; the white 
man everything. Workers with the 
Indians, with few exceptions, had 
no time to sit at the feet of the In- 
dian, learn from him, what he had 


and what he wanted, and then help 
him to develop that great something 
that was his own and his very Self. 
The divine right of self-expression 


needs no defence. The stimulation 
of the creative faculties is the basis 
of true education. A child may build 
a very crude little house out of the 
materials given him, but because it is 
his house, his creation, the best idea 
of form and beauty which he himself 
is able to express, it is of infinitely 
greater value to him and his develop- 
ment than all the ready made beauti- 
ful toy houses that could be handed 
him. . Kach must build ‘for himself— 
and m his own way—it is Law. Let 


the Indian build and let the paleface 


brother help him to secure materials 
with which to build. 
Some Indians are in need of lands 
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today, the majority need resources 
and equipment to cultivate what they 
have. Last year we attempted to se- 
cure from the state a community 
team, plow and harrow on a strictly 
business and good farming basis, to 
help solve one reservation land prob- 
lem. After months of work and ex- 
tended correspondence, we were told 
the state could not establish a prece- 
dent, yet the Indians are urged to go 
to the land, when many have no 
tools, teams or credit. 

If the Indians take over their own 
schools and health problems, how 
will they run them without money ? 
The Six Nations in Canada at Grand 
River run their own schools—some 
of which we know are good—and 
A trust fund 
established by Joseph Brant makes 
this possible, $900,000 of which still 
remains in Ottawa. 


build their own roads. 


Let the Ameri- 
can people see to it that the state of 
New York makes a fair adjustment 
for disputed land deals. The Oneidas 
have just received a decision of their 
territory involving a considerable por- 
tion of the city of Oneida. 

Now is the time to wipe the blood 
of the Indian off the American flag. 
Will the American people see that it 
is done ?>—Buffalo Express. 


WHY? 
BY CECIL SUNSHINE DE ROIN, A. B 
IOWA 


HY does an Indian child that 


has been attending an Indian 
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School fall behind when he trans- 
fers to a Public School? 

Why does an Indian child advance 
in school work when he changes 
from a Public School to an In- 
dian School? 

Why is it that generally speaking an 


Indian child makes more rapid 

progress and attains better results 

in a Public School than in an In- 
dian School ? 

Why is it that a teacher in an Indian 
School may retain her position for 
fifteen years and not be required 
to go to a‘ teacher’s institute, at- 
tend a normal school, or ever sub- 
scribe for a teachers’ magazine 
during that time; whereas a Pub- 
lic School teacher loses her teach- 
ers’ certificate unless she complies 
with the steady growing require- 
ments as to educational prepara- 
tion placed upon her? 

Why would not the visualized 
method of teaching (Moving Pic- 
tures and Lantern Slides) be as 
beneficial in the Indian Schools as 
it has been found to be in Public 
Schools and in the U. S. Army 
Schools ? 

Possibly the answers can be found 
in the following quotation: 

“The Indian Bureau acts as 
banker, as attorney, as judge, as jury, 
as prosecuting agent, as defendant’s 
lawyer, as doctor, as nurse, as 
teacher, as spiritual director, and is 
most busy as undertaker and funeral 
director for the Indian, and when 
the Indian has attained his maturity 
it refuses his freedom.” 
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THE AMERICAN EAGLE AN INDIAN 
SYMBOL 


BY CHARLES A. EASTMAN (Ohiyesa) 


LL nations have em- 
insignia, 







blems or 
representing some- 
thing of their spirit 
and ideals, and it 
appears that this 
custom is of remote 
In this instance, 

as in many others, the 
and mysticism of untutored 
upon a 


origin. 


poetry 
man has set its impress 
later and more material age. We 
find that the 
today still use the original coat-of- 


civilized nations of 


arms adopted by their primitive for- 
bears, or a modified form of the 
A few have borrowed the 
emblem of the native inhabitants of 


same. 





the country which they acquired and 
upon which they founded their na- 
tionality ; and among these we should 
class the United States of America. 

The American Eagle is our na- 
tional 


emblem, but probably few 


me |i 


ON THE TRAIL 


know that it is also the sacred em- 
blem of the American Indian. I be- 
lieve this fact to have been univer- 
sally recognized among the different 





tribes with their wide variations of 
language and custom. It is true that 
other countries have adopted the bird 
as the symbol of power and fierce- 
ness, but ours is not the Imperial 
Eagle of Russia or Austria; we have 
the best reasons and the sanction of 
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ancient traditions native to this soil, 
for investing it with a higher and a 
finer meaning. 

The true significance of the Ameri- 
can emblem is religiously set forth 
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by the wise old men of every Indian 
tribe throughout our land, and has 
been handed down through untold 
generations. The birthplace of the 
eagle is peculiarly lofty and grand— 


a cradle facing the elements. His 
nest is builded upon the highest tree 
in the deepest forest, or on some in- 
accessible pinnacle of rock. This 
royal bird is reared in hardship and 
inured to storm. He views the whole 
world from his high station and sees 
the lowness of it all. He fears noth- 
ing, for he has learned his lesson 
from the north wind and the thunder 
cloud ; indeed, he is often represented 
by the Indian as bearing the light- 
ning on his back. 

His dignity is absolute. His pow- 
erful wings bear him afar. He must 
take life in order to live, yet he does 
this less frequently than most crea- 
tures, for he often fasts for three or 
four days. He is not wont to in- 
trude or to take what belongs to an- 
other hunter. 

Perhaps no other race knows the 
animal creation more intimately or 


on a higher spiritual plane than the 
Indian, and this is his estimate. His 
eagle symbolizes nobility of spirit, 
perfect courage, dignity and poise, 
vision and wisdom. He employs its 
feathers as the only decoration of 
honor for distinguished services in 
peace or war. The feathers cannot 
be bought or sold. The Siouan na- 
tion seems “to have’ maintained a 
stricter use of the language of feath- 
ers than any other tribe with which 
I am acquainted, and no man in the 
old days was permitted to wear an 
eagle’s feather except as it was con- 
ferred by his tribesmen in _recogni- 
tion of some honorable deed. The 
feather might be painted or marked 
in some way so that any stranger 
would know at a glance for what it 
was bestowed. If he wore more than 
one, their grouping would indicate 
whether he won them all at one time 
or on different occasions. 


pecially interesting to note that the 
wearing of an eagle’s feather did not 
necessarily mean the killing of an 


enemy. It might represent the res- 
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cue of another at great risk to him- 
self, the saving of his band from 
starvation by success in a difficult 
scout for game in mid-winter, or the 
giving of a great feast and confer- 
ring all his possessions upon the poor 
in recognition of a family event, such 
as the birth or coming of age of a 
child. The basic idea was not that 
of war and destruction, but of self- 
denying service. 

A simple war-bonnet of feathers 
only, or with the addition of horse- 
hair tips, indicated leadership, and 
the highest degree of public service 
was rewarded by permission to wear 
the trailing bonnet of many plumes, 
tipped with horse-hair, ermine-trim- 
med, or otherwise decorated in sym- 
bolic colors and design. 

In the Sun Dance, a religious cere- 
mony now obsolete the Sioux set up 
a rude cross, with the effigy of the 
eagle hanging from one arm and that 
of the buffalo from the other. The 
latter represented the body, or ma- 
terial good, while the eagle stood for 
the spirit or higher part of man. 

The peace-pipe, eagle, buffalo and 
thunder ceremonies are among the 
oldest tribal rites known to America, 
and most of their significance is now 
lost to the world or told in a frag- 
mentary way by irresponsible spec- 
tators, as the master of ceremonies 
or priest could never divulge the 
secrets of his office. The eagle itself 
is not worshipped, but the eagle 
spirit, and while the Indian knows 
this he can not give an explanation. 

While I was yet a very small boy, 
I saw an old eagle ceremony in Mon- 
tana about 1865, but even then I 
heard some of the people say that it 
had been much modified, although 
they would not tell the original form. 
It was a solemn affair which could 


only be undertaken at some grave 
crisis in the national life. In that 
year, the Sioux had begun to realize 
keenly the danger to themselves of 
the continued encroachments of the 
whites, and their eagle ceremony, 
held upon a lofty butte with im- 
pressive forms, was in its essence an 
act of worship and a prayer for guid- 
ance to the Great Mystery. The 
gestures of the officiating priest and 
the actions of the live eagle which he 
had trained to fly to him at call, were 
interpreted as signs to the assembled 
people. 


The Indian was wont to reverence 
God in terms of the dumb creation 
and of the elements, and I cannot but 


think that the American spirit has 
been nobly developed under the sym- 


bolic guidance of the eagle. I ask 


for the original and highest interpre- 


tation of our national emblem, as 
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standing not for irresponsible power vision and honorable service.—D., A. 
backed by violence, but for clear R. Magazine, April, 1919. 
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AN INDIAN PRAYING ON THE HILLTOP 
BY GERTRUDE BONNIN (Zitkala-Sa) 


Great Spirit, for the superb gift of individual consciousness, I 
offer thanks with over-flowing heart! For thy great law, protecting 
my place in the spaces hung with the myriad stars, sun, moon and 
earth, I offer thanks with my soul! 

Along my trail through the wilderness, dreadful dreams over- 
take me by night and day; and I fear lest destruction make an end 
of me. Thy power awakens me! Then, oh then, I rejoice in the 
spiritual realization that earthly disaster cannot kill my spirit. I 
thank thee for awakening me! 

Poor in a land of plenty; friendless in a den of thieves. With- 
out food and raiment; sick and weary of earth,—these are the ter- 
rors of my dreams both night and day. Great Spirit I thank thee for 
awakening me! 

None can rob me of thee! And thy gift of conscious life,—in 
spirit ! 

While upon the hilltop, I am praying, I feel thy presence near. 
My strength is renewed like the eagle’s. New courage brings its 
vision. I see the dawn of justice to the Indian, even upon earth; 
and now, Great Spirit, my heart is full of joy! 

















Madison, Wisconsin, with its words of hope for the Indian 

April 3, 1919. and its dignified rebuke for the White 

Mrs. Gertrude Bonnin, man. I am happy to know that you 

Washington, D. C. ‘i are receiving much encouragement 

by a greatly increased subscription 
list. 

; I want to tell you how much Lieutenant Turner, Company D, 

I enjoyed reading the last number 128th Infantry, of the 32nd Division, 

of the S.A. I. Journal. Every article had nineteen Wisconsin Winnebago 

in it wasa telling one. It surely isa Indiansin his company. They took 

messenger. I wish it might reach part. of course, in all the battles in 

every corner of the United States, which the famous Thirty-second was 


My dear Mrs. Bonnin: 
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engaged and are now with the Army 
These 
boys are all from a small Indian res- 
ervation near Mauston, Wisconsin. 
All had attended the school at To- 
mah and had been schoolmates and 
playmates of the Lieutenant. Mr. 
Turner said they began making a 
record for themselves at Waco, Tex- 
as, as a base ball team. They also 
had the reputation of being the hard- 
iest men in the camp and this is 
shown by the fact that they lost only 
one man during the entire eight 
months that they were in training 
there. 

When they reached 
some of them were made noncom- 
missioned officers. “Among them 
were two enlisted boys and their 
father, Decorah by name, descend- 
ants of the Winnebago chief of that 
The father, Foster, and the 
son, Arthur, were killed at the battle 
of Juvigny. 


of Occupation in Germany. 


“overseas” 


name. 


I had one man in my platoon of 
great courage. The Indian boys 
were excellent soldiers and were par- 
ticularly good at slipping up on the 
boche. In some ways they were 
better than the White boys, but they 
averaged with the other soldiers in 
the company. 
leave them. 


I was very sorry to 
I certainly would have 
liked to go through the entire cam- 
paign with them, but I was trans- 
ferred to another company before the 
armistice was signed.” 

The words in quotations are his. I 
took down the facts as he repeated 
I wish you might have 
seen the smile that was caused by his 
recollection of them “slipping up on 
the boche.” 

The poor boy himself bears testi- 
mony to his devotion to his country 
inone wound in his left arm, and two 
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badly damaged lungs from gas. His 
tone was one of affection for his In- 
dian boys. I know the record will 
be a glorious one when completed. 
But it must entail great labor upon 
you. It must be interesting and you 
must greatly enjoy it. 

I do most earnestly hope that the 
returning Indian soldiers will bring 
to their respective tribes changes 
that will help them all on in the 
struggle and show them how to make 
their place beside the white brother. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Sgd.) Kate Kershaw. 


A GATHERING OF THE TRIBES 


BY ARIETTA WIMER TOWNE 


HE Chicago Historical Society 

held a meeting in its lecture 
room Tuesday evening, May 6th, for 
the purpose of organizing an auxil- 
iary to the Society of American In- 
dians, headquarters of which are in 
Washington, D. C. Dr. Charles A 
Eastman (Ohiyesa) is president of 
the national society and one of its 
founders. 

Chief Red Fox (Skiuhshu) of To- 
penish, Wash., a member of the 
Blackfeet tribe, was chairman, and 
introduced the following speakers, 
members of different Indian tribes 
throughout the country: 

Dr. Charles A. Eastman, Santee 
Sioux. 

Dr. Carlo Montezuma, an Apache. 

George Moore, a Pima from Ari- 
zona, wearing the uniform of a pri- 
vate in Uncle Sam’s army, and over- 
seas service stripes on the sleeve. 
Princes Nadomis Shawa. , 

Dr. Carlo Montezuma states what 
he considered the best plcn for the 
education of the Indian boy; and 
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that is to place him in a good Ameri- 
can white family where influence and 
environment will leave its impress 
on the youth, awaken ambition and 
quicken the sense of responsibility 
to become a good citizen in every 
sense of the word. This plan was 
likewise indorsed by Dr. E. C. Dud- 
ley, in whose home Dr. Montezuma 
had worked when a boy, a stranger 
to Chicago, city life and white-race 
civilization. Dr. Montezuma is a 
graduate of Chicago Medical Col- 
lege, lives at 3135 South Park Ave- 
nue, publishes Indian paper, 
Wassaja, which is the Doctor’s own 
name in the language of the Apache. 
Dr. Montezuma has a voice of orator- 
ical depth that many speakers might 
well envy. He favored the plan of 
loading all the Indians on board 
ships at San Francisco, send them 
around the “Horn” and bring them 
into harbor at Ellis Island as immi- 
grants, in order that they might ob- 
tain their political rights. 

Dr. Charles A. Eastman was well 
qualified to speak concerning the So- 
ciety of the American Indians, for he 
is now president of this organization, 
was present when it was founded, 
October, 1911, on the University 
Campus in Cleveland, Ohio, and has 
been traveling over the country ex- 
plaining its prinicples to both the 
white and red races for months past. 

After stating the purpose for which 
the Society was originally founded, 
Dr. Eastman explained that it had 
now assumed a wider scope, in advo- 
cating the political freedom of the 
Indian, that he might take his right- 
ful place in American civilization, be 
unhampered in his efforts to secure 
knowledge, and have a true incentive 
to work with hands and brain, and 
not remain simply the ward of the 


an 


> use. 
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United States government, the fruit- 
ful prey of a “some-time unscrup- 


ulous” Indian Agent, and always 
more or less handicapped by the 
“peculiar machinery of the Indian 
Bureau.” 

Dr. Eastman said that he had lived 
the “old life” of the Indian for six- 
teen years; during all of that period 
he was hungry for knowledge and 
profoundly interested in all that con- 
cerned liie. 

“The American Indian had in the 
beginning a civilization of his own 
similar to that of the white race in 
many respects; he had cities and vil- 
lages, wars and peace, made treaties, 
realized the needs for friendships in 
their own wars, and banded together 
for mutual protection.” 

Dr. Eastman urged living close to 
Nature—out in the open as much as 
possible. “To study Nature and not 
transgress her laws, for Nature, if 
you will obey her and let her alone, 
will take care of all problems; and 
there will be no need for sanitariums 
or insane asylums, if we heed her 
teachings and obey her commands. 
We must not abuse, we must not mis- 
The little furred creatures of 
the forest have lived close to her 
heart. Animals are pure, for they 
never break the laws. God in His 
whole Universe is looking after us. 
Train the child to face the elements 
if you would have it strong. Come 
down close to Nature and you will 
never regret it. 

“Indians never call animals 
‘brutes,’ nor do they have any pro- 
fane words in their language. We 
need religion in our lives, the religion 
that we find in Nature—just as we 
need the sunshine, food and water 
that we find there. When an Indian 
speaks of God, he whispers the name, 
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He stands before 
his God and makes no excuses—but 


does not shout it. 


as a baby looks into its father’s eyes. 
Some of the old chiefs, when the 
preachings of the missionaries were 
translated to them, were asked what 
they thought of the Christ they were 
told about. Why Christ is no stranger 
to us—the way you describe Him, 
he was an Indian!” 

“It has been the different view- 
point of the Indian and the white 
man that caused differences,” said 
the Doctor: “The Quakers were able 
to get our point of view; so did 
the early French explorers, Indian 
philosophy teaches @haracter build- 
ing.” 

“The Indians are unchallenged for 
their devotion in the late war, and 
they were absolutely loyal in every 
way. They responded to public sen- 
timent, bought liberty bonds, donated 
over two million dollars to the Red 
Cross, contributed to the Y. M.C.A.; 
our women made moccasins and gar- 


ments for the soldiers overseas, 
thousands of our sons fought in the 
front lines, and when communication 
had been destroyed and there was 
no way to get messages back with- 
out interception, it was two Sioux 
who re-established the ‘line’ by de- 
livering their own wig- 
wagging signals; one code the Ger- 
mans could not understand. 


them by 


United 
States has a voice in public affairs. 
300,000 Indians in the 
country today and the majority of 
them are educated, but we have no 
tight of self-determination ; the four- 
teen points seemingly do not apply 
to us. 


Every other race in the 


There are 


Millions of our inheritances 
are wasted, but we have no redress. 
I have five daughters and one son; 
they have received the best college 
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educations | could give them, yet I 
am not deemed capable of acting as 
their guardian, and they are consid- 
ered incompetent of handling their 
own interests.” 

Dr. Eastman was born at Redwood 
Falls, Minn., in 1858. He received 
the B. S. degree at Dartmouth Col- 
lege in 1887 and M. D. at Boston 
University in 1890. He has served 
as Government Physician at Pine 
Ridge and Crow Creek Agencies ; has 
been attorney for the Santee Sioux 
at Washington, and held the appoint- 
ment to revise Sioux family names 
in 1903. 

Dr. Eastman was married in 1891 
to Miss Elaine Goodale; they have 
four daughters and one son who has 
served in the Navy for over a year 
having entered when he was nineteen. 
One daughter, Irene, (Taluta) passed 
away last fall, a victim of pneumonia. 
Her photograph shows she was a girl 
of unusual beauty. 
musical talent in a marked degree, 


She possessed 


and was studying for an operatic 
career. 

Dr. Eastman has written a num- 
ber of books regarding Indian life 
and customs, among them “Red 
Hunters and Animal People,” “Old 
Indian Days,” “Wigwam Evenings” 
(with his wife as co-author), “The 
Soul of the Indian,” “Indian Scout 
Talks,” and “The Indian Today.” 

He lectures on Indian life and 
history. His home is in Amherst, 
Mass., but during the summer, he 
and his wife maintain Camp Oahe 
on Granite Lake, near Munsonville, 
N. H. 

Dr. Eastman is an_ interesting 
speaker, humorous and quick at re- 
partee. He has the future up-lift 
of his race at heart. To a question 
asked him regarding “propaganda,” 
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he replied, “We have never embar- 
rassed our Government in any way, 
although ample opportunity has been 


given us to do so. We are loyal, 


faithful, and ask only that freedom 
that all self-respecting peoples de- 


sire—not as a separate nation, but 
an integral part of the American 
Nation.” 

The Resolution to organize an 
Auxiliary to The Society of Ameri- 
can Indians carried; John J. Coburn 
and Charles F. Fitzgerald declared 
themselves in favor of a Society of 
White Men to see that justice was 
given the Indian Race. 

“The American Indian Magazine” 
is the official organ of the Society 
of American Indians. It is pub- 
lished in Washington, D. C. Ger- 
trude Bonnin, Editor—The Club 
Messenger. 


SEEKS EQUALITY FOR RED MEN 
IN LEGISLATIVE ACT 


Madison, Wis.—A resolution ask- 
ing Congress to abolish the Indian 
bureau at Washington and make set- 
tlement of all money and lands due 
each Indian and placing the Indian 
on the basis of full citizenship, was 
offered by Senator A. H. Wilkin- 
son, Bayfield. 

“The bureau employs a large num- 
ber of people to take care of a race 
the majority of which are able to 
care for themselves,” said Father 
Philip Gordon, who is here in the 
interest of the resolution. “In the 
past war there have been 9,000 In- 
dian soldiers from the United States. 
I think the Indians will be able to 
take better care of themselves when 
placed on their own resources. Ex- 
cessive paternalism always results in 


a degenerate race.”—The Milwaukee 
Journal. 


HONOR TWO ABORIGINAL 
HEROINES 


HE statues of American women 

can’ be counted upon the fingers 
of two hands, yet out of this small 
number two have been erected in 
honor of Indian women, and one 
Indian woman _ has statues to 
her memory. 

The school children of America 
are as familiar with the story of 
Pocahontas as they are with that of 
George Washington, while the story 
of Sacajawea, who guided the Lewis 
and Clark expedition across the 
Rocky Mountains to the Pacific, and 
to whom, more than any other one 
person, is due the success of the 
expedition, is practically unknown, 
though equally as poetic, dramatic 
and of far greater historic value. 

It remained for a number of en- 
thusiastic women of the Northwest 
to brush away the dust of a hun- 
dred years and call from out of the 
misty past this Indian heroine and 
give her the place she so_ bravely 
won among the makers of history. 
They started a movement for the 
erection of a statue to the Indian 
woman’s memory. 

The statue was unveiled July 6, 
1905, on the Lewis and Clark Cen- 
tennial grounds at Portland, Ore. 
and now stands in the City Park at 
Portland, according to the “Daily 
Oklahoman.” It is a heroic bronze 
figure, with a papoose on her back, 
pointing the way up the gorges and 
over the mountains, and is the most 
artistic statue ever erected to the 
memory of the pioneer mother of 
Oregon.” 
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The statue is the work of Alice 
Cooper, and when it was unveiled 
300 Indians took part in the cere- 
mony, “The Star-Spangled Banner” 


was sung in the native tongue of 
the Alaskan Indians. 

Another statue of Sacajawea is in 
front of the capitol at Bismarck, 
N. D. 

The other Indian woman who has 
the distinction of having a statue 
to her memory is Tekakwitha, an 
Indian nun. She was the first In- 
dian woman to become converted to 
Christianity, and the first Indian 
nun. This was in 1660. She had 
been canonized, and at the shrine of 
Our Lady of Martyrs at St. Joseph 
Seminary, Auriesville, N. Y. a cross 
and a statue have been erected in 
marks the 
site of the mission where she served 


her honor. ‘The cross 
as a nun, while the statue is near 
the shrine—New York Mail. 


GOOD NEWS OF OUR FRIENDS 


_ WILLIAM H. Ketcham, 
LL. D., Director of the Bureau 
of Catholic Indian Missions and a 
member of the United States Board 
of Indian Commissioners, has been 
made a domestic prelate of the pa- 
pal court by Pope Benedict XV.... 
In 1910 the Sioux, who had gath- 
ered at a big meeting at Fort Yates, 
N. D., to the number of 4,000, cere- 
moniously conferred upon him the 
Sioux name “Wambli-Wakita” 
“Watching Eagle,” as a 
mark of their esteem. 

Although professionally a church- 
man, Mgr., Ketcham’s reports for 
the Board of Indian Commissioners 
cover all manner of problems, such 
as health, social conditions, agricul- 
ture, timber, stock raising, mineral 


meaning 
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and other 


(D. C.) Star. 


interests.— Washington 


No better selection could have 
been made than that of General 
Scott for membership on the Board 
of Indian Commissioners. The gen- 
eral was recently retired from the 
army after service as chief of all 
its staff. During his service he be- 
came known as a successful Indian 
fighter, but better still as the In- 
dian’s real friend in whom thev 
have most remarkable confidence for 
the one good reason that he has at 
all times been true to them and 
tactful in his associations and deal- 
ings with them. They know that 
he has neither fear nor favoritism 
in his makeup, and no ulterior mo- 
tives in his work. All this is tem- 
pered by a sanity and freedom from 
“sentimentality” of the impractical 
and _—_— unproductive sort.—Native 
American. — 


INDIAN NAMED ON BOARD TO 
CONFER ON AFFAIRS RELAT- 
ING TO HIS RACE 


OVERNOR Smith, ‘in accord- 
ance with the act empowering 
him to name four persons on the 
commission to confer with congres- 
sional committees in relation to In- 
dian affairs, to-day appointed Dr. 
Robert W. Hill of Albany, repre- 
senting the state board of charities; 
Arthur C. Parker of Delmar, repre- 
senting the state education depart- 
ment; Dr. Matthias Nicoll, jr., re- 
presenting the state health depart- 
ment, and David Russell Hill of 
Syracuse, representing the New 
York state Indians. The last 
named is a well educated Indian, 
and Mr. Parker also is of Indian 
blood.—Albany (N. Y.) Journal. 











WATCH FIRES 





Remember the Signals of the Indian Watch Fires. Read them Carefully 


* THE MINNEAPOLIS ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE 


UR Annual Conference is to be 

held in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
Oct. 2nd-4th, 1919. Come on the 
Ist of October in order to attend 
the opening meetings. 

Forego pleasures, if need be, to 
be present at this year’s conference. 
This is the Indian’s privilege and 
duty. Our conference is a meeting 
of Indians and fricnds of the In- 
dian. All are welcome. 

We want to hear a message from 
each and every one. 

Prepare your speech. Be ready 
to give your particular message in 
ten minutes. 

The Indian cause today calls for 
Do your part. 

The great object and purpose of 
our conference is to study the in- 
terest of the race as a whole and to 
devise means and methods for its 
practical advancement and the at- 
tainment of its rightful position 
among the peoples of the world! 

Our Annual Conference is the 
coming together of the tribes! 


our co-operation. 


SPEEDWAY TO PAUPERISM 


AKE this friendly word of 


warning. Hold fast to a small 


portion of your land for a perman- 
ent homestead, where you may live 
the simple life in a tent should ex- 
treme poverty overtake you, in your 
old age. 

Chief 


Stranger Horse remarked 
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the other day that Indians are pay- 
ing too dearly for junk piles. In- 
dian lands are sold. The proceeds 
of the sale are used for the pur- 
chase of automobiles. In a_ very 
short time, these automobiles are 
ready for the junk pile. 

If you are a brave man, you will 
dare to look the automobile agent 
in the eye, when he tries to sell you 
a car, and say “NO!” 

Wait until you have laid your 
plans for the future. 
going to own your home and a neat 


How you are 


little bank account. When these nec- 
essaries are secured, then you will 
know how much surplus money may 
be used to buy your joy rides. 

A man or woman, who, without a 
paying position or an independent 
business, invests all available means 
for a short lived pleasure, is on the 
speedway to pauperism. This is a 
bad road. Therefore, heed the warn- 
ing of the Watch Fires. 


COME TO OUR NATIONAL TEEPEE 


HE Society of American Indians 

is the National Teepee for all 
our tribes. Join our Society. It is 
for Indian welfare. Come to our 
great Teepee. Become a member. 
It will take less-than-one-cent a day, 
to pay the membership fee for one 
year. Do it. This will bring you 
our quarterly publication, THE 
AMERICAN INDIAN Macazine. There 
are interesting things in this maga- 
zine, you ought to know. Read, or 
have it read for you. 
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INDIAN CITIZENSHIP BILL 
REINTRODUCED 


as C. D. CARTER, of Okla- 
homa, has reintroduced his In- 
dian Citizenship bill in the 66th 
Congress. Declaring Indians Amer- 
ican citizens will not invalidate 


their property rights or _ treaties. 
Citizenship, giving the power of the 
ballot is one thing; and _ property 
another. 


rights and treaties are 


Do not confuse the two. 
Remember many good white citi 
zens do not own lands. They earn 
their way. Property is never of 
greater importance than man. FEarth- 
ly possessions are but the shadow 
of man, great and smal!. When 
property safe-guards infringe upon 
man’s development according to the 
natural laws 


»f social evolution, they 
subordinate man to his own shadow. 

The Indian is a man, and superior 
to his property. He is entitled to 
his human rights. Already too long 
the Indian Bureau under the claim 
of protecting the Indian’s property, 
has defrauded him of his human 
rights to gain experience, first hand. 

Bureaucracy hovering over her 
brood of Indian wards, tramping 
them to death with her clumsy feet, 
is like the hen with the ducks. Now 
Indian wards are 
turning toward the Big Waters of 
citizenship, the bureau hen cackles 
in dire 


that America’s 


knows, or 
thinks she knows they will drown. 
Why ? 


and the brood may never return to 


distress. She 
Because she cannot swim, 


her supervision. 




















Private Pontiac Williams, One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth infantry, is a full blooded 
Ottawa Indian. He was in all the battles 
of the One Hundred and Twenty-fifth, ex- 
cept Soissons. He was wounded at Chat- 
eau-Thierry and was given the D. S. C 

for gallant conduct 
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INDIANS IN KHAKI 
BY ARTHUR CHAPMAN 
Nine thousand volun- 
teered 
‘From lonely tepee and from town; 
Long-standing tribal doubts were 
cleared, 
And from 
frown. 
Forgotten, 
Knee— 
Full-throated rose our battle cry; 
This much should our white broth- 
ers see; 
We, too, were not afraid to die. 


strong, we 


our fathers came no 


then, was Wounded 


Nine thousand strong, her red sons 
sprang ai 
Beneath Columbia’s arm, upraised ; 
O’er lilied France their rifles rang— 
Their foes fell backward, beaten, 
dazed; 
through dim, 
Man’s Land 
Our scouts like shadows flitted by, 
And now our brothers understand 
We, too, were not afraid to die. 


And cratered No 


Apache, Sioux—our fathers dream 
3y lodge fires, scattered through 
the West; 
They watch their sons’ 
rons gleam— 
A cross glows on some warrior’s 
breast. 
And there are lodges where, at night, 
The death chant rises to the sky 
For youths who proved, in many a 
fight, 
We, too, were not afraid to die. 


gold chev- 
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SAY ABOUT INDIANS 


BACK FROM THE TRENCHES 


HE print shop people had to 
call a halt on all work one 
morning when a tall young Indian 
in Khaki appeared, with all accoutre- 
ments except the pack and wearing 
two gold stripes, a sharpshooter’s 
star and decorated with the “Croix 
de Guerre.” He was Chester Arm- 
strong Forebear of Cheyenne River, 
S. D. and at one time a pupil at 
Flandreau. Mr. Forebear belonged 
to the 30th division, largely made 
up of men from North and South 
Carolina and Tenn. and for this 
reason they were landed at Char- 
leston, S. C. and demobilized at 
Camp Jackson, Columbia, S. C. 
This division along with the 27th 
fought side by side with the British 
in Northern France; as Mr. Fore- 
bear expresses it “He had a front 
seat at the show most of the time.” 
He was badly gassed and is still 
wearing eye shields. He and six 
others were cited for bravery at 
3ellicourt and received the Cross of. 
Honor, or the “Croix de Guerre.” 

The 30th division named 
“Old Hickory,” honoring the mem- 
ory of Andrew Jackson. 

The following is quoted 
“The Jacksonian” Camp _ Jackson, 
S. C. and shows that our guest can 
play as well as fight. 

“The headquarters 
which last night 
an aggregation which has made a 
name for itself on the other side, 
entertainers of the first rank. The 
26 actors, which made the troupe 


was 


from 


detachment 


arrived contains 
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has among its members 17 wounded 
men and three who have been decor- 
ated, they being Captain Hay of 
Virginia, Priv’t. Rosamond of Ten- 
nessee and Priv’t. Forebear, a full 
blooded Sioux Indian of South Da- 
kota. The troupe rejoiced under the 
name of “The Hickory Nuts.” 

The troupe intends making a tour 
of the-country when discharged and 
will probably play in Columbia if 
arrangements can be made.”—The 
Indian News. 


Armstrong Spotted Horse of Col- 
ony, Okla., surprised his Genoa 
friends by an over Sunday visit 
from the 5th to 7th. It will be 
remembered that Armstrong was 
taken ill shortly after reaching Fort 
Logan, Colorado, a year ago. He 
was very ill with pneumonia for 
two months, and convalescing an- 
He is now very well 
and is night engineer at Fort Logan, 


other month. 


but is expecting a discharge so that 
he may return to school.—The In- 
dian News. 


PLAYED JOKE ON THE HUNS 


Sioux Indians had Fun for three 
Days talking Over a Tapped Tele- 
phone Wire. 


ECAUSE of the nature of the 
country over which American 
troops fought in the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive, the Germans fourid it easy 
at times to cut in on our field tele- 
phone wires. 
The commander of one brigade of 
artillery attached to an American 


division was particularly annoyed by 


enemy wire tappers in a_ heavily 


wooded section of the Argonne. 
Code messages from artillery ob- 
servers were being intercepted by 
Boche listeners-in and the com- 
mander knew, as all armies know, 
that no code is impregnable when 
experts get working on it. 

The artillery commander took up 
with the colonel of one of the line 
regiments the question of the Huns’ 
wire-tapping activities. And _ the 


‘colonel hit upon an idea. 


Two Indians, both of proud Sioux 
lineage, members of one of his com- 
pany, were assigned as_ telephone 
operators. One was to go forward 
with the artillery observer, the other 
to remain at the brigade receiving 
end of the wire which the artillery 
commander was certain the Germans 
had that day tapped 
along the line. 

Now, when two Sioux Indians 
get talking together in their. own 
tongue, what they say sounds very 
much like code, but isn’t. Anyway, 
it raised hob with the code experts 


somewhere 


of certain Prussian guard units. 

The Sioux stuck on their jobs for 
three days and nights. They and 
the artillery commander and_ their 
own colonel enjoyed the situation 
immensely. If the Germans got any 
fun out of it they kept it to them- 
selves.—Steubenville (Ohio) Ga- 
zette. 


The American Indian is prosper- 
ous. Indians of Oklahoma began 
their Victory Loan campaign ahead 
of time and the Kiowa agency 
pledge more than $150,000 and won 
a German helmet as a prize. This 
is the first of 240 agencies to exceed 
the quota fixed—Nashville (Tenn. ) 
Tennessean. 
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INDIANS TO HAVE CHAPTER IN 
HISTORY 


HEN the history of the activi- 

ties of the Ejighty-eighth di- 
vision in France is compiled, it will 
contain a chapter on the American 
Indian as a soldier. And, the chap- 
ter will contain nothing but praise 
for the descendents of the pioneer 
plainsmen.—Clinton (lowa) Adver- 
tiser. 


INDIAN WARRIOR WORKS FOR 
Y. W. C. A. 


FULL-BLOODED Indian is 

janitor at the business women’s 
branch of the Y. W. C. A., 37 Bea- 
con street, Boston. 

From fighting the Hun in the first 
line trenches in France to the peace- 
ful occupation of houseman. for 
“Y. W.” girls, is the somewhat sud- 
den manoeuvre of Albert M. Pier- 
rich, Canadian Indian. 

Pierrich came to the United States 
from Canada when he was about 
12 years old and has spent most of 
his life in Maine, where for several 
years he was chore boy for a fish 
and game club on the Maine border. 
In July, 1917, he enlisted in E Co., 
First Vermont Infantry, and went 
overseas the following October. In 
April, 1918, he was wounded in both 
legs while fighting on the front lines 
in France. 

When able to be returned to the 
United States he was sent to Fort 
McHenry, Md., and was later used 
in the Fourth Liberty Loan in New 
York. Two weeks ago he was mus- 
tered out at Camp Devens and is 
now a regular in the house service 
of the Boston Y.W.C. A.—Bur- 
lington (Vt.) Free Press. 


MAINE INDIAN, FATHER OF SLAIN 
HERO, SEES BIG PARADE 


HE only representative of the 

farthest east tribe of Indians in 
the United States to see the parade 
of the 26th in Boston was Sabattis 
Lola of the Passamaquoddies at 
Pleasant Point. village, five miles 
from Eastport, who left here Wed- 
nesday by steamer Calvin Austin. 

His only son, Private Charles 
Lola, was the first Indian of the 
tribe to be killed in France, on June 
16, 1918, while with Company I, 
103d U. S. Infantry, 26th Division, 
although a short time later the son 
of Governor William Neptune of the 
Passamaquoddies lost his life just 
before the armistice was signed. He 
was Private Moses Neptune, also of 
Company I. 

Sabattis Lola is the organist at 
the Catholic chapel, where the In- 
dians of the village worship. He 
has long been noted as an expert 
basket maker of the reservation. 

He had letters of introduction 
from local officials and was given a 
chance to view the parade and see 
several Indian members of Company 
I, who enlisted with his son April, 
1917, in Eastport—Boston Adver- 
tiser. 


HUMBOLDT INDIAN IS CRACK 
SNIPER OF 363rd. 


RIN PETERS is a Sioux Indian 


from Humboldt. Were these the 
days of long ago in America, Peters 
would have worn a belt load of 
scalps as he stepped off the train 
with his comrades of the 363d In- 
fantry today. 

Peters is reputed to be one of the 
cleverest snipers of his outfit, and 
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comrades counted five separate Ger- 
mans that the Indian boy picked off 
in one day’s fighting in the Argonne. 
Peters will only shake his head when 
approached upon the subject of his 
conquests.—Sacramento (Cal.) Bee. 
OUR INDIAN SOLDIERS 
FFICIAL _ records 
necessary to establish the valor 
of the soldiers of other than the 
Caucausian race who joined in the 
The fear 
that the Germans had of them is 
Remember how the 
Huns whined about the employment 
of colored troops? 
Much, but not too much, has been 


hardly are 


fight to save civilization. 


proof enough. 


said of the courage and patriotism 
of our Now the 
American Indian is coming into his 
story of the Eighty- 
eighth Division, in which there are 


Negro soldiers. 
own. The 


a number of Indians, is beginning 
to be told, and the narrators have 
nothing but praise for them. They 
represented half a dozen tribes and 
came mostly from the Dakotas and 
from the Far 
West also gave a good account of 


Wisconsin. Those 
themselves. 

settled 
where they 


Indians living in thickly 
parts of the country, 
have been on terms of intimacy with 
white people for years, might have 
been expected to them- 
selves much the same as their “pale- 
about 


the red men of the remote reser- 


conduct 


face” neighbors. But how 


. vations ? 


The war aroused their patriotism 
as nothing else have done. 
And it was the draft in particular 
that stirred them. They caught the 


could 


meaning of the selective service act 
perhaps, than any 


more quickly, 
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other class. To be singled out by 
name and told to fight for their 
country they rightly regarded as 
high honor. Never before, perhaps, 
had they realized that they 
charged with the same responsibili- 
ties as their white brothers, and that 
one of those responsibilities was to 


were 


defend the country against a for- 
eign foe. 

None took that obligation more 
seriously than they; that is why the 
American Indian’s record in the war 
is so creditable—Pittsburgh (Pa.) 
Sun. 


INDIAN WHO DOWNED TWO ENEMY 
PLANES RE-ENLISTS 


\ FANUEL CORDOA, Indian 

from Carson City, who brought 
down two German planes in France, 
has re-enlisted here in the Aviation 


Sacra- 





Corps for overseas service. 
mento (Cal.) Bee. 


FRONTIER TACTICS, PRACTICED ON 
GERMANS, SPORT FOR REDSKINS 


HEN the One Hundred Sixty- 

fifth infantry, New- York’s old 
Sixty-ninth, was at the height of its 
history making smashes against the 
Germans some of its more perilous 
work fell on the shoulders of a band 
of America’s earliest fighters. 

They are full blooded Indians, 
between thirty and thirty-five of 
them who were sent to the regiment 
as replacements last summer, and 
who moved up ahead of the main 
body of troops on scouting and 
sniping expeditions, picking off Ger- 
man machine gunners and at times 
penetrating so close to the German 
positions before attacks that they 
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were able to bring back information 
of inestimable value. 

Full play was given to their tac- 
tics of frontier days, and the war 
records bear testimony that modern 
warfare, despite its much advertised 
complexities, still has room for their 
sort of fighting skill—Milwaukee 
Journal. 


DESCENDANT OF SENECA CHIEF, 
ARTIST, SOLDIER, BACK FROM WAR 


ESSE Cornplanter, 29, Seneca 
Indian, first descendant of the 
the famous Chief Cornplanter of 


the Cattaragus reservation, a 
fighter born, has returned from 
France, after nine months active 


service against the Hun. 

Toledoans will remember him as 
“The Indian Artist” and still others 
will recall having seen him in the 
role of Hiawatha in Longfellow’s 
legend as presented at the Old 
White City Park. 

Cornplanter’s most noted work 
with the pen is the illustration of 
the Iroquois Indian legends which 
were purchased by the government. 
These he completed soon after his 
arrival in Toledo to which city he 
came from the Indian reservation 
in New York state. Following his 
theatrical adventure Cornplanter en- 
tered the employment of the Willys- 
Overland company which position 
he resigned when the United States 
entered the war. 

Early in June, 1917, Cornplanter 
was assigned to the machine gun 
company of the old Sixth Ohio, 


with which outfit he served through 
the campaigns of Beaumont, Bac- 
carat, Avocourt and finally engaged 
in the last big drive at Argonne 
forest. 


This Indian soldier admitted that 
moccasins might prove more com- 
fortable than army hobnailed shoes, 
but in no manner whatever did he 
complain of the treatment accorded 
him in the service of Uncle Sam. 
He praised the cause for which he 
fought and especially cherished the 
kindness extended him by the To- 
ledo auxiliary of the Red Cross. 

Cornplanter, in the course of his 
service in the front line trenches, 
was gassed severely, and at the 
hospital developed “shell-shock.” 
His wonderful vitality alone is be- 
lieved responsible for his recovery. 
Yet a great sorrow awaited him 
upon return to his native land. 

With his original contingent 
Cornplanter left Brest, France, 
March 15, arriving in New York 
the 23rd. He was mustered out at 
Camp Sherman, April 19, meantime 
learning for the first time that his 
father, mother, sister, brother-in- 
law and two children died during 
the influenza epidemic.—T oledo 
(Ohio) Blade. 


INDIANS WORK FOR VICTORY LOAN 


gel OLMSTEAD had a visi- 

tor yesterday. Musing at home 
upon the manifold problems of the 
Victory Loan drive, whereof he 1s 
chairman for Portland, he was start- 
led at the wild splendor of his 
visitor. The great gay war bonnet 
of eagle pinions, the beaded bnck- 
skin, wampum, cowrie and_ bone 
adornments staggered him for an 
instant. 

“IT have come,” said the visitor, 
“to help you with the fifth Liberty 
Loan.” 

Whereupon Chairman Olmstead 
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White Elk sat them 
genially and talked of the 
Victory The more they 
talked the better friends they be- 
came, as it’ was in the old days of 
the council, and as it should always 
be. 

Chief White Elk, son of the Cher- 
okee nation, and lineal descendant 
of its ancient tribal chieftains, ar- 
rived yesterday with his wife, the 


and Chief 


down 
Loan. 


Princess Ah-tra-ah-saun, who is a 
daughter of the Klamath tribe, and 
an Oregonian for a long long term 
ot aricertal residence. In the splen- 
dor of old days, all the royal regalia 
of resplendent savagery, they en- 
tered the lobby and inquired for a 
The clerk “got them” the 
for their accents were 
those of the college cultured. To 
say that they created an eddy of 
interest thereabouts is putting it 


° ” 
suite. 


rst time, 


mildly. 
Services are Volunteered 


Both White Elk and his princess 
have volunteered their services to 
the Oregon campaign for the Vic- 
tory Loan, and will be given speak- 
ing dates in Portland and 
Their message, as original 
citizens of the country that crowded 
their people back to the reserva- 
tions, ought to lend interest to the 
patriotic purpose of the drive, in 
the opinion of Vitory Loan leaders. 

For the matter of that, their pa- 
triotism has long since undergo 
the acid test. White Elk, who e:- 
listed at the outbreak of the war, 
was in the crow’s nest of the An- 
tilles when a torepdo found its mark 
and sent the big transport reeling 
down to the bottom. As for the 
chief, up aloft in sailor togs, the im- 


else- 
where. 
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pact of the shot sent him tumbling 
down to the deck. 

About the princess, whose name 
translates to “Valley of the Moun- 
tains,’ she would not rest at home 
when there was work overseas. So 
she joined the Red Cross and ser: ed 
in France, as deft and charming a 
nurse as any of the paleface sistcr- 


hood. White Elk is a graduate of 
Carlisle. Football devotees will re- 


member the days when he played 
on the team of the famous Indian 
college—a warrior whose native tal- 
ent was of high value in bucking 
the line on the gridiron. 

Eloquent speaker and _ patriot, 
White Elk turned to other service 
when the torpedo mustered him out 
In New York, when the 
first Red Cross drive was on, he is 
credited with having raised $1,- 
000,000 for the cause. Since the 
winter of 1917 he has been enlisted 
in every war work drive, principally 
in his home state of California. 

During the third Liberty Loan 
White Elk was one of the 
principal speakers of the Oakland 
campaign, selling $500,000 in bonds 
at a single luncheon. Called to San 
Francisco, he was detailed in charge 
of the army dugout truck, and with 
the princess as aide placed $1,- 
800,000 of Liberty bonds in one 
week. Drive after drive followed, 
war work of all the many varieties, 
and White Elk and his wife proved 
indispensable. In the several war 
work campaigns, including Victory 
loans, the two are credited with 
having raised $59,864,000. 





of action. 


drive 


Indians are Patriots 


“From the experience we’ve had 
with our own people,” said White 
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Elk, “from the faithful service 
they’ve given, both in lives and 
money, we have come to feel that 
all are equal in this America of ours, 
and that all should be sharers in 
the liberty that our Nation strove 
for here and overseas. It is our 
hope that some day our people may 
raise their heads and feel that they 
have a full share in that liberty. 

“We are patriots, we Indians. If 
you question that, look at the rec- 
ords of our race in the war. Turn 
to their contributions toward the 
financial needs of the war. There 
are Indian names in every casualty 
list. It is our America. 

“The newspapers of Oregon have 
been an inspiration to the Indians 
of this State and Washington in 
the Liberty Loan and other war 
work campaigns. I know of ar- 


ticles that have inspired our people 
to give, and give freely. One small 
Indian community in this district 
gave 30 times its quota to a Liberty 
Loan.”—Boston Chritian Science 
Monitor. 


THIS JESSE JAMES IS A REAL 
HERO 


OMETHING like twenty-five 

years ago the wife of Charley 
James, a three-quarter Choctaw In- 
dian, read to him the story of Jesse 
and Frank James. 


“They were brave men,” said 
Charley James. “We shall name 
our son after Jesse and I hope he 
turns out to be as brave as the man 
he is named after.” 

A few days ago army orders 
carried the statement that the dis- 
tinguished service cross had been 
awarded to Sergt. Jesse A. James, 
Oakland, Okla. The citation fol- 
lows: 

“Sergt. Jesse A. James, Co. L, 
Fourth Infantry, after many at- 
tempts to get patrols across the 
Marne river, had failed, alone swam 
the river July 13, taking with him 
a wire by which a boat containing 
two of his comrades was drawn 
across.” 

It was a feat well worthy of the 
daring spirit of the original Jesse 
James, but Charley James never 
lived to learn of his son’s heroism. 
Nobody in the little town of Oak- 
land was surprised to hear the win- 
ning of a medal for heroism by 
young Jesse James. He had long 
been known as one of the most 
venturesome youths in Oakland, 
one who could ride the wildest of 
horses, was a clever boxer and a 
fast ball player. And he_ was 
known, too, as a youth who never 
became angry no matter how the 
luck of the game ran against him.— 
Kansas City Star. 
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GERMANS SIGN TREATY 
UNRESERVEDLY 


ERSAILLES, June 28—The 

world war was formally ended 
today by the signing of the peace 
treaty with Germany. 

The epochal meeting in the hall 
of mirrors began at 3:10 o’clock, 
and the German delegates, the first 
to sign, affixed their signatures. It 
was signed by Dr. Hermann Muel- 
ler at 3:12 p.m. and by Johannes 
Bell at 3:13—Associated Press. 


Treaty is Signed on Fifth Anniver- 
of the Serajevo Murders 


Five years ago today, June 28, 
1914, the Austrian Archduke Fran- 
cis Ferdinand and his wife were as- 
sassinated at Serajevo, the capital 
of Bosnia. This crime was the oc- 
casion for an ultimatum sent a 
month later to Serbia by Austria 
which caused a general conflict in 
Europe, involving Germany, Russia, 
France and England, and, through 
invasion and violation of treaty, 
Belgium. 

The treaty of peace signed at 
Versailles today is dated therefore 
on the anniversary of the crime that 
started the war. June 28th will 
thus be regarded as both the begin- 
ning and the ending of the greatest 
tragedy the world has ever known. 
—The Evening Star, Washington, 
D.C. 


Salute of Twenty-one Guns Ordered 
on Every Ship and Station 


Secretary Daniels today sent this 
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message to all naval ships and sta- 
tions: 

“The signing of the treaty of 
peace at Versailles ushers in the 
best day in the history of the world 
since the angels sang in Bethleham, 
‘Glory to God in the highest, on 
earth peace, good will toward men.’ 

“We are living the fulfillment of 
that prophecy. As a republic we 
are greateful to have borne a part 
in making straight and plain the 
path of permanent peace with jus- 
tice to the world. Upon receipt of 
news of signing of the treaty of 
peace, the most important docu- 
ment in the history of the world, 
every ship and shore station will 
fire a salute of twenty-one guns, 
with national ensign at each mast- 
head. 

“JosEPHUS DANIELS.” 
—The Washington Star. 


Furnishes Charter for New Order 
of World Affairs 


President Wilson, in an address 
to the American people on the occa- 
sion of the signing of the peace 
treaty today, made a plea for the 
acceptance of the treaty and the cov- 
enant of the league of nations with- 
out change or reservation. His mes- 
sage, given out here by Secretary 
Tumulty, said: 


Text of Message 


My Fellow Countrymen: The 
treaty of peace has been signed. If 
it is ratified, and acted upon in full 
and sincere execution of its terms 
it will furnish the charter for a new 
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order of affairs in the world. It is 
a severe treaty in the duties and 
penalties it imposes upon Germany, 
but it is severe only because great 
wrongs done by Germans are to be 
righted and repaired: it imposes 
nothing that Germany cannot do; 
and she can regain her rightful 
standing in the world by the prompt 
and honorable fulfillment of its 
terms. 


More Than a Treaty of Peace 


And it is much more than a treaty 
of peace with Germany. It liber- 
ates great peoples who have never 
tefcre been able to find the way to 
liberty. It ends, once for all, an 
old and intolerable order under 
which small groups of selfish men 
could use the peoples of great em- 
pires to serve their ambition for 
power and dominion. 

Associates in Permanent League 


It associates the free governments 
of the world in a permanent league 
in which they are pledged to use 
their united power to maintain 
peace by maintaining right and 
justice. It makes international law 
a reality supported by imperative 
sanctions. It does away with the 
right of conquest and rejects the 
policy of annexation and substitutes 
a new order under which backward 
nations—populations which have 
not yet come to political conscious- 
ness and peoples who are ready for 
independence, but not yet quite 
prepared to dispense with protec- 
tion and guidance—shall no more 
be subjected to the domination and 
exploitations of a stronger nation, 
but shall be put under the friendly 
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direction and afforded the helpful 
assistance of governments which 
undertake to be responsible to the 
opinion of mankind in the execution 
of their task by accepting the direc- 
tion of the league of nations. 


Recognizes Rights of Nationality 


It recognizes the inaltenabie rights 
of nationality: the rights of minori- 
ties and the sanctity of religious be- 
lief and practice. It lays the basis 
for conventions, which shall free 
the commercial intercourse of the 
world from unjust and vexatious 
restrictions and for every sort of 
international cooperation that will 
serve to cleanse the life of the 
world and _ facilitate its common 
action in beneficent service of every 
kind. It furnishes guarantees such 
as were never given or even con- 
templated for the fair treatment 
of all who labor at the daily tasks 
of the world. 

It is for this reason that I have 
spoken of it as a great charter for 
a new order of affairs. There is 
ground here for deep satisfaction, 
universal reassurance and confident 
hope. 

Wooprow WILSON. 
—The Evening Star, Washington, 
a. <. 


TAFT SAYS LEAGUE WILL BE 
RATIFIED 


EW YORK, June 8.—Amer:- 

cans will insist on ratification 
by the United States Senate of the 
league of nations covenant, accord- 
ing to former President William H. 
Taft, who, with other members of 
the League to Enforce Peace, re- 
turned here today after touring 
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fifteen States in behalf of the cov- 


enant. 

“Everywhere we have found evi- 
dences of a deep determination on 
the part of the Americans to secure 
the ratification of the treaty of 
peace by the United States Senate 
and the consequent establishment of 
the league of nations upon which 
the treaty rests and in which the 
treaty is to find sanction and per- 
petuity,” said Mr. Taft in a state- 
ment tonight. 

“The decision now rests with the 
whose judg- 
ment in the last analysis members 
of the United States Senate will be 
guided. We believe the American 
people is resolved to do whatever 
is possible to avert a repetition of 
the disaster that has seared human- 
kind. 

“We have no doubt that the de- 
cision of the American people and, 
therefore, of the American Senate 
will be in favor of America’s par- 
ticipation in the league of nations. 
Unless America participates there 
will be no league worthy of the 
If America has part therein 
the league of nations will be es- 
tablished and peace through justice 
will have become possible for all 


American people, by 


name. 


nations, great and small.”—The 
Washington Post. 
BOLSHEVISM 


y BOLSHEVISM cause or effect? 

Are the Bolshevists the people 
who rise in revolt against intoler- 
able evils or are they the people 
who imitate, 
those evils? 


originate, and cause 
SOMEWHERE 
OMEWHERE or other, perhaps 


on the Twentieth Plane, Na- 
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poleon III is likely giving Bismark 
the merry “Ha! Ha!” just now— 
Ottawa Citizen. 


HOW OLD IS THE EARTH? 


S OUR planet 1600 million years 

old? Or only ten million? That 
depends on how you figure it out. 
The one thing that’ comes out 
clearly from all methods is that 
many millions of years have elapsed 
since our atmosphere first cooled 
off sufficiently to make life possible 
on the globe. 

Our star, the sun, is not eternal. 
Sooner or later its fierce heat will 
all have been dissipated into space, 
and it will become cold and dead. 
And the life of our planet is bound 
up with that of its parent sun. . 

The number of the years of time 
and space and force we believe is in- 
finite. In the great abyss there has 
floated for 100 or 1,000 millions of 
years, perhaps even more, the min- 
ute speck of matter which we call 
the earth, but in the light of in- 
finity this is but a momentary 
phase. “The created world is but a 
small parenthesis in eternity.”— 
The Literary Digest. 


THE SAHARA IS A FARM REGION 


ONTRARY to popular belief, it 

rains in the Sahara, plants grow 
there, and animals live there. J. 
Nicholas Brusse, writing in La Na- 
tion (Paris), tells us that this vast 
region would have been developed 
long ago but for the anarchy and 
lack of safety that prevail. Oases 
may be enlarged, and even created, 
advantage may be taken of under- 
ground streams, and when there is 
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no longer fear of spoilation by 
nomadic robbers, the most favor- 
able places will become settled, as 
has already happened in some local- 
ities protected by the French. Then 
there will not only be agriculture in 
the Sahara, as there is to-day in 
the former deserts of our own 
Southwest, but mines and indus- 
tries. In other words, the Sahara is 
to be rehabilitated—The Literary 
Digest. 


SCIENTIFIC ADVANCE ATTENDED 
WITH RISKS FOR THE WORLD 


E ARE facing a condition that 

is positively appalling if we 
ever permit warfare to invade the 
earth again. For up to the present 
war the main destructive force was 
provided by guns which are limited 
by the size of the projectile and 
the distance it can be thrown. In 
the future nations will fight each 
other thousands of miles apart. No 
soldier will see his enemy. In fact 
future war will not be conducted 
by men directly but by forces 
which if let loose may well destroy 
civilization completely. If war 
comes again, I look for the exten- 
sive use of self-propelled air vehicles 
carrying enormous charges of ex- 
plosive which will be sent from any 
point to another to do their destruc- 
tive work, with no human being 
aboard to guide them. The dis- 
tance to which they can be sent is 
practically unlimited and the amount 
of explosive they can carry is like- 
wise practically unlimited. It is 
practicabie to send such an air ves- 
sel say to a distance of four or five 
thousand miles and so control its 
:ourse either gyroscopically or elec- 


trically that it will land at the 
exact spot where it is intended 
to have it land, within a few feet, 
and its cargo of explosive can there 
be detonated. 

This cannot be done by means of 
the present wireless plants, but with 
a proper plant it can be done, and 
we have here the appalling pros- 
pects of a war between nations at a 
distance of thousands of miles, with 
weapons so destructive and de- 
moralizing that the world could not 
endure them. That is why there 
must be no more war.—Reconstruc- 
tion. 


REINDEER IN ALASKA 


BOUT twenty years ago . 

The American Government in- 
troduced 1280 domestic reindeer 
into Arctic Alaska. From the point 
of view of the government this was 
a sort of charity for the sole aim 
was to give a possibility of eco- 
nomic independence to the Eskimo. 
The prevailing opinion was _ that 
even this object would not be at- 
tained, and few of those who ex- 
pected the enterprise to succeed 
ever dreamed of its present magni- 
tude or the meaning it would have 
for Alaska today or for the world 
tomorrow. 

Under Eskimo care these herds 
have increased at the rate of doub- 
ling in three years, but the few ani- 
mals that are in the hands of white 
men are found to double in num- 
bers every two years.—Christian 
Science Monitor. 


REINDEER AND CANADA 


F CANADA develops reindeer 
and musk-ox on a large scale, 
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the next 
twenty-five convert northern 
Canada from a land of practically 
no value to the great permanent 
wool and milk and meat producing 
country of the Western Hemis- 


we shall within 


years 


phere. 
When the rest of the world has 
ceased to produce considerable 


quantities of meat and wool because 
of the greater profit to be obtained 
for cereals and orchards, this belt 
of the world will attain an import- 
ance unrealized today, if we con- 
eaters of butter and 
the wearers of woolen clothes. 


tinue to be 


Alaska Needs a Market Here 


Not only should the Government 
provide a market for all surplus 
bucks in Alaska, but should pro- 
ceed immediately to provide a mar- 
ket for the meat and hides in the 
States. The herds are scattered 
over a wide area and for some years 
to come each herder must be given 
an opportunity to sell at fair prices 
his surplus annual increase, other- 
wise he will soon be indifferent to 
the further augmentation of the 
flock. This policy must be pursued 
even if it costs more to market 
these products than they are worth, 
and the only concern which can 
afford to indulge in such enterprise 
with the hope of ultimate profit is, 
of course, the Government.—Recon- 
struction. 


SUFFRAGE RESOLVE PASSED BY 
SENATE OF UNITED STATES 


Y a vote of 56 to 25, the United 
States Senate yesterday adopted 
the Susan B. Anthony amendment 
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to the federal Constitution extend- 
ing the right of suffrage of women. 
The amendment will go into effect 
when three-fourths of the states have 
ratified. The vote was delayed as 
long as possible by the opponents 
of suffrage, who made several at- 
tempts to amend the resolution and 
who talked against suffrage for five 
hours. 

The suffragists had two votes 
more than necessary two-thirds ma- 
jority, the vote cast and the pair- 
ings showed. 

The suffragists at once began 
planning their campaign to have the 
amendment ratified in the various 
states in time to permit the women 
of the country to vote in the 1920 
election. They are counting upon 
the speedy ratification of the amend- 
ment by the legislatures of Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts and Wisconsin, which are now 
in session. A campaign will be 
launched to have the legislatures 
of other states meet in special ses- 
sion to ratify the amendment. The 
vote by which suffrage passed the 
Senate today was the fifth taken in 
the upper branch of Congress dur- 
ing the 41 years since the measure 
was first introduced.—The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND PEACE 
TREATY 


HE EFFORTS of representa- 

tives of the Allied Conference 
of Women at the Peace Conference, 
11 of whom spoke before the League 
of Nations Commission in an al- 
lotted half hour on April 10 led to 
the peace commissioners’ decision 
to incorporate provisions for wo- 
men’s participation in the League 
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of Nations into the text of the 
treaty, according to Mrs. Fannie 
Fern Andrews, a Boston woman, 
and a member of the International 
Council of Women, just returned 
from Europe. 

Mrs. Andrews, who went over- 
seas in December, 1918, upon her 
appointment by the Department of 
the Interior to represent the United 
States Bureau of Education at the 
Peace Conference, told a represen- 
tative of The Christian Science 
Monitor that the personal influence 
of Woodrow Wilson and Lord Rob- 
ert Cecil had great weight in the 
granting of equal suffrage in the 
Saar Valley plebiscite; and that the 
opposition of imperialists and ultra- 
conservatives, moreover, had to be 
overcome in obtaining for women 
the right to hold positions, includ- 
ing those in the secretariat of the 
League of Nations. 

“World-wide suffrage for women 
is inevitable,” Mrs. Andrews said, 
because any movement, once taken 
root as this has done, never can be 
displaced. In the greater part of 
the United States, in the British 
Isles, in Scandinavia, and elsewhere, 
the votes of women play a large 
part in national affairs —Christian 
Science Monitor. 


RESIDENT WILSON has said 

that Washington is the worst 
place in the United States in which 
to find out what the majority of 
citizens want. Naturally “special 
groups” are the most noisy at the 
capital. It is so with regard to 
prohibition. Those interested from 
a profit-making standpoint are noisi- 
est in their objection to prohibition, 
and talk extravagently about how 
prohibition will damage business. 


Probably it will damage some busi- 
ness that ought to be damaged, to 
the extent of elimination; but as 
to the general business and pros. 
perity of the country, listen for a 
moment to the Home Furnishers 
Association of Massachusetts. The 
members say, “National prohibition 
will bring the greatest possible 
boom to the furniture business, 
signs of which are already apparent 
in dry states. Money hitherto spent 
for liquor will be diverted to im- 
prove the home.” That is from 
“hardheaded” business men, based 
upon their observation of results in 
states where the liquor men said 
business would be ruined.—Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 


PLANS OF LEAGUE OF WOMEN 
SUFFRAGE 


HE League of Women Voters 

of New York City has drawn 
up a program for the year’s work 
which includes the keeping of a 
representative at Albany during the 
session of the Legislature, in the 
belief that this year’s legislative 
work will warrant it. According 
to this program, just announced, 
the activities of the league will fall 
under the general divisions of politi- 
cal, legislative, and welfare work, 
with a thorough study of food dis- 
tribution in the city and support of 
the better methods of improving 
the present system as the chief fea- 
tures. 

The political plans of the league 
show the tendency of the new vot- 
ers toward a wider dissemination of 
knowledge and an emphasis on the 
social part of politics. The league 
pledges itself “to further election, 
regardless of party, of such men and 
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women as by their record, talent, 
and standing in the community give 
promise to a higher and more effi- 
cient type of public official”; and it 
intends to obtain “full and accurate 
records of all candidates and dis- 
tribute them among the registered 
women voters of the assembly dis- 
tricts.” 

The league will enter into the life 
of the city by holding at least three 
mass meetings a year “to discuss 
questions of city-wide and contem- 
porary interest.” 

“A study of the program of the 
city League of Women Voters will 
convince anyone,” said Miss Mary 
Garrett Hay, the leader of the or- 
ganization, “that the league stands 
for a more intelligent voter, a higher 
type of candidate, more discussion 
and understanding of public ques- 
tions and closer social relations be- 
tween public officials and their con- 
stituents—all things that-our citi- 
zens must heartily indorse.’”—Chris- 
tian Science Monitor. 





AIRPLANES USED AGAINST INDIANS 


IMLA, 15.—Air- 

planes were used today in cop- 
ing with the disorders that have 
broken out in the Punjaub. A mob 
attacked a passenger train in this 
district and wrecked the railway 
station at Gujranwala. Airplanes 
were sent from Lahore. The mob 
was bombed and subjected to ma- 
chine gun fire from the air. 

Considerable unrest still exists in 
Delhi and Lahore. The commis- 


India, 


April 


sioner for the district has appealed 
to the leading men to use their in- 
fluence for the reopening of the 
he announced, 


shops. Otherwise 
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the authorities would take action.— 
Springfield (Mo.) Leader. 


IRELAND AND INDIA 


HE New York papers of June 
8th informed us that the United 
States Senate had just passed a 
resolution, 60 to 1, asking the 
American peace delegates at Paris 
to secure a hearing for the Irish 
delegates before the Peace Con- 
ference. The resolution expressed 
the sympathy of the Senate for the 
Irish people in their aspirations for 
a “government of their own choice.” 
This’ resolution Young India 
heartily indorses. But we would 
like respectfully to ask a question 
or two suggested by the same. Has 
the United States Senate passed a 
resolution of sympathy for the peo- 
ple of India in their aspirations for 
a “government of their own choice,” 
and urging that their delegates be 
“heard before the Paris Peace Con- 
If not, why not? The 
Indian people are highly civilized. 
Their civilization is older than that 
of Ireland. Their number is seventy 
times as great as that of the Irish 
people. The tyranny exercised over 
them is far greater. Their suffer- 
ings caused by a foreign rule is far 
more severe. Under such condi- 
tions are we not justified in respect- 
fully commending the case for India 
to the consideration of the honor- 
able Senate of the United States ?— 
Young India. 


ference?” 


PERILS OF FRENCH FARMING 


GRICULTURE in the battle- 
swept fields of France and Bel- 
gium will resume its peaceful labor 
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in a much more satisfactory frame 
of mind if the invention of Mr. 
Gutton, professor of physics at 
Nancy, France, fulfills its promise, 
and can go ahead of the farmer and 
clear his path of hidden dangers in 
the soil. War has left many an ex- 
plosive in the fields. Unexploded 
hand grenades lie near the surface, 
and are considered more dangerous 
than the shells that have gone 
deeper. But all these hidden dan- 
gers have metal coverings, and the 
device invented by Mr. Gutton is 
made to reveal them by ringing an 
electric bell whenever it is moved 
over the ground and comes near 
metal—Christian Science Monitor. 


WANT “ATROCITIES” INQUIRY 


Friends of Ireland Cable Charges 
Against England to Clemenceau 


RIENDS of Irish freedom at a 

meeting in Gonzaga Hall last 
night ordered a cable message sent 
to Premier Clemenceau of France, 
an appeal to investigate “atrocity 
charges against British government 
in Ireland.” 

The cable read: “United Irish 
Societies of Washington, D. C., urge 
peace conference to recognize Irish 
republic. Investigate atrocity charges 
against British government in Ireland. 
No peace until Ireland is free.” 

Opposition to the league of na- 
tions was recorded as the sentiment 
of the meeting. P. J. Ryan, attor- 
ney, moved to draw up a set of reso- 
lutions objecting to the league and 
send a copy to President Wilson, 
the Speaker of the House and 
Senator Borah of Idaho.—Evening 
Star, Washington, D.C. 
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ORGANIZE A LEAGUE OF CHURCH. 
ES TO MATCH THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 


a church dignitaries in 
this country and in England 
are of the opinion that the time is 
ripe for the formation of a League 
of Churches which shall be in the 
religious world something of what 
the League of Nations is expected 
to be in political life. The plan is 
to be submitted to Pope Benedict 
by three American Bishops who 
sailed from New York early in 
March to visit Rome and the near 
East “to arrange a conference to 
bring about unity between the 
Russian, Greek and Roman Catho- 
lic churches and the Protestant 
churches of the world.” This is 
said to be the first time since the 
reign of Henry VIII that Angelican 
bishops have waited upon the Pope. 
—Current Opinion. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION IN 
THE NEW ERA 


political League 


HE proposed 
of Nations has been prefigured 
in non-political organizations whose 


name is legion. M. Paul Otlet, sec- 
retary-general of the Union of In- 
ternational Associations, tells us 
in the Revue generale des sciences 
(Paris) that the first international 
congress (non-political) met in 1840, 
and that about 2,000 international 
gatherings, of one sort or another 
have been held since that time. 
There have been formed a great 
many permanent international asso- 
ciations and bureaus, devoted to 
the promotion of a wide range of 
scientific, technological, industrial, 
social and other objects. Some of 
these are strictly official, with mem- 
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bers appointed by the various gov- 
ernments; others are entirely un- 
official; and still others are of a 
mixed character. 

In the year 1910 the need of co- 
ordinating the activities of these 
various bodies led to the convoca- 
tion of a World Congress of In- 
ternational Associations, and this 
meeting gave birth to the perman- 
ent Union of International Associa- 
tions. A second congress met in 
1913, and the third, but for the war, 
would have held its sessions in the 
United States in the year 1915. 

The situation following the war 

marks a new era in the history of 
international organizations. 
The League of Nations, if it is con- 
summated, will undoubtedly give 
new vigor and coherence to inter- 
national movements in general.— 
Review of Reviews. 


LAW TO ENFORCE PROHIBITION 
ASKED 


EGISLATION for the enforce- 

ment of national prohibition was 
asked of Congress by the Anti- 
Saloon League of America at the 
concluding sessions of the nine- 
teenth national convention at Lib- 
erty Hut today. Retention of war- 
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time prohibition also was asked, 
and the prohibition of the peyote 
‘bean, used as an intoxicant, was 
called for by the convention. 

Separate action was taken by the 
board of directors of the league di- 
recting that no officer or employee 
of the Anti-Saloon League shall 
accept any office or position created 
by legislation which the league has 
helped to enact. . 

This latter action was taken on 
the eve of the launching of the 
International Anti-Saloon League, 
about to be formed, in order to give 
the lie to liquor propaganda, it was 
stated, which has intimated that the 
league helped to bring about the 
eighteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution in order to create jobs for 
its members. 

First steps toward the formation 
of the international league were 
taken today, when a tentative con- 
stitution for the international or- 
ganization was submitted to the 
convention by a special committee 
composed of representatives of the 
American league and foreign pro- 
hibition organizations. The pro- 
posed constitution provides for ef- 
fective co-operation in the move- 
ment for world-wide prohibition — 
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CHEROKEE TALES RETOLD 
BY ELAINE GOODALE EASTMAN 


ORIGIN OF SICKNESS AND 
MEDICINE 


3, 


THE 


HERE was a time when man 

and the animal people were 
friends, and talked the same lan- 
guage, and even intermarried with 
one another. Later on, the human 
race declared war upon the animals 
and began to kill them in great 
numbers, using their flesh for food 
and their skins for clothing, so that 
there was great fear and anger 


among them. At last the old White 


Sear chief called all the Bears in 
council to decide what should be 
done. 

After much talk, it was agreed to 
make bows and arrows of their own 
with which to defend themselves, 
and one of the Bears sacrificed his 
life to furnish sinew for the bow- 
string. When all was ready, and 
the Bear chief undertook to try 
the new weapon, his long claws 
caught on the string so that he 
could not handle it. Some one then 
proposed that they all cut their 
claws, and they were on the point 
of doing this when the thought oc- 
curred to another that they would 
be unable to climb trees or seize 
their prey if they had no claws, and 
would be in danger of starving to 
death. In the end, the meeting 
broke up without coming to any 
decision, and the Bears were hunted 
just the same as ever. 

The White Deer next called all 
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the Deer together, and they de- 
cided to punish with rheumatic 
pains every hunter who should kill 
one of their number without asking 
pardon for the offense. Ever since 
that time, the hunters have been 
very careful to beg the Deer’s par- 
don whenever it becomes necessary 
to shoot one, although now and 
then some one: tries to avoid the 
penalty by building fires on his 
trail. : 

The other animals followed the 
Deer’s example, and each made 
haste to invent a disease with which 
to torment the human race. The 
Fish and the Snakes threatened him 
with bad dreams, and~ the little 
Grub, who was tired of being trod- 
den upon, heard them with such 
joy that he fell over backward and 
has never stood on his feet since, 
Only the Ground Squirrel said mod- 
estly that as man had never done 
him any harm he had no wish for 
revenge, whereupon the others were 
so angry that they scratched him 
severely, and he bears the marks on 
his body to this day. 

However, they reckoned. without 
the plants, which were friendly to 
man, and promptly devised a remedy 
for each disease. We should be 
grateful to them whenever we are 
made to suffer by the revengeful 
spirit of the animals, for in the 
kindly vegetable world we can find 
a cure for every ill. 


2. 
THE ENCHANTED LAKE 
In the depths of the Great Smoky 
Mountains there lies a hidden lake 
which no human eye has ever seem. 
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The hunters know where it must 


be, for sometimes one has come 
near enough to scent its freshness, 
and to hear the rustle of thousands 
of wings as the ducks rise in great 
clouds from its cool, green depths. 
Yet when he approaches, he per- 
ceives only a dry hollow in the 
heart of the woods. 

All the creatures know this lake; 
it is their city of Refuge; mortal 
eye cannot find them there, and 
when one of them is wounded, he 
has only to plunge into its myster- 
ious waters, and he comes out 


whole. 


ww 


THE Bear MAN 


A hunter once trailed a bear and 
shot many arrows into its body, 
but to his surprise they seemed to 
make no impression. Finally the 
bear stopped, pulled out the arrows, 
and turning to the man, he handed 
them back to him, saying pleas- 
antly : 

“You see it is no use—you can’t 
kill me. Better give it up and come 
home with me instead!” 

The hunter was curious and fol- 
lowed the bear to his den, where 
he slept all winter, gradually grow- 
ing thick black hair over his whole 
body. When spring came, he was 
wakened by the shouts of his 
friends as they surrounded the den. 

Not knowing what else to do, he 
went forth to meet them, looking 
like a bear, but walking upright like 
aman. He spoke to them, and they 
knew his voice and spared his life. 

“You have done wrong,” said 
they, “and we cannot allow you to 
temain here. Come back with us— 
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your poor wife mourns for you as 
for one dead!” 

“I wish for nothing but to come 
back,” the Bear Man declared. 
“Tell her, however, that for seven 
days I must neither eat nor speak. 
That will break the charm, and I 
shall be once more a man! Other- 
wise I must die.” 

Accordingly he betook himself to 
a solitary teepee on the outskirts of 
the village, and there continued his 
fast. His wife was told that he 
still lived, and was overcome with 
joy. Five days she waited for him 
to come to her, and at the end of 
the fifth day she could wait no 
longer. She went to him, threw 
herself into his.arms, and compelled 
him-to answer her questions, thus 
causing his death. 


5. 


THE First STRAWBERRY 


It is told that the first man and 
woman quarreled, and the woman 
left her husband. He followed her 
sorrowfully, but she never once 
looked back. At last the Sun took 
pity on the man. 

“Do you still love her?” asked 
the Sun, and the man said he did, 
and prayed the Sun to help him 
win her back again. 

Then the Sun caused all manner 
of delicious fruits to spring up in 
her path. The woman saw luscious 
purple huckleberries, but she went 
right on over them. 
laden with sweet red fruit stood 
in front of her, and she passed it by. 
Finally she came upon a patch of 
scarlet strawberries, the first that 
ever grew, and these she could not 
resist. 


A service tree 
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She stooped to taste one, and at 
once the thought of her husband 
came into her mind. All the sweet- 
ness of their love enfolded her, and 
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she stood quite still in the straw. 
berry patch, until he came up with 
her, and embraced her, and they 
went back together. 
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The Literary Digest, for July 
12th has on its front cover a splen- 
did picture of Indians greeting their 
returned soldier who is mounted 
on his favorite camouflage calico 
pony. A service flag hangs above 
the tent door. The picture is en- 
titled “The Warrior’s Return.” 

We appreciate very highly this 
recognition of the American In- 
dian’s sacrifice of the best and last 
hope of its race upon our country’s 
altar of patriotism. We thank the 
Literary Digest for this courtesy. 

* * * 

Mrs. Elsie Eaton Newton, form- 
erly of the Indian Service, has been 
temporarily released until the first 
of January to study the methods of 
work along the lines of social edu- 
cation as conducted by the War 
Work Council of the Y. W.C. A. 

The purpose of the Y.W.C.A. 
it is said, is not to increase itself 
unnecessarily in its Indian work, 
but to put all of its resources and 
program at the disposal of agencies 
and organizations already estab- 
lished. 

It has not been definitely given 
out under what auspices this work 
for Indian girls will be carried, if 
undertaken. Organized effort in 
behalf of the young Indian girl on 
reservations will meet a long felt 
need. Providing her ‘with whole- 


some recreation as well as training 
in home ethics and thirft adapted to 
her peculiar environment, is to be 
highly commended. 

* * * 

Some very interesting Indian pic- 
tures were contributed to Tuer 
AMERICAN INDIAN MAGAzINE. One 
of them is being used in this num- 
ber, “Evening in Camp” on our 
front cover. 

We are grateful to Mrs. P. V. 
Tuell for this kind remembrance 
of our magazine. 

* * * 

In response to our request for 
Indian stories, Elaine Goodale East- 
man has contributed some charm- 
ing Indian legends from her pen for 
our Juniors. We thank Mrs. East- 
man for her valued contribution. 

x * x 

A good member, who frequently 
calls at our office, one time told this 
anecdote. “Lincoln, you know, was 
well versed in Indian names. A 
friend one day asked him for the 
Indian name of a certain river com- 
monly known as Weeping river. 
Instantly Lincoln replied without 
a moment’s hesitation, ‘Why, its 
Indian name is Minnie Boohoo.’” 

This same Indian lady, Miss 
Sybil Kershaw, has during the past 


Nore—Mrs. Eastman will publish her 
book this fall—Eprror, 
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year arranged for and taken care 
of the sale of our magazine at the 


News stands. Bravo! She also 
presented to our magazine the pic- 
ture of the Indian soldier on guard 
duty on the Rhine, which was used 
in the Spring issue. Miss Ker- 
shaw and her sister, Miss Kate Ker- 
shaw, have been very diligent in 
sending clippings about our Indian 
soldiers. 

Were every member of The So- 
ciety of American Indians to do 
something, no matter how small it 
may seem at the time, the sum total 
of individual effort would mean a 
tremendous power for good. 

ok * * 

Are you in earnest? Seize this 
very moment; What you can do, 
or dream you can begin it! 
—Goethe. 

e + 2 

the different tribes 
while in Washington, D.C. on busi- 
ness from time to time, have fav- 
ored our office with their friendly 
calls. We have had very interest- 
ing councils together. We are <al- 
ways pleased when our visitors ask 
to take back with them our applica- 
tion blanks for membership into 
our Society. When later on these 
blanks are returned all properly 
filled with membership fees at- 
tached, we are more pleased than 
ever. About two hundred more 
new Indian members have joined 
our Organization since the last issue 


of Taek AMERICAN INDIAN MAGAZINE. 
* * 


Indians of 


In a recent number of The Toma- 
hawk are two striking headings, 
“Quit Quarreling” and “Never Des- 
pair.” Both articles are well worth 
reading. One is the good counsel 
of Auan duh be tung, of Pine Point, 


ee iii] 
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Minnesota. He says, “We must 
quit quarreling and act as one for 
the general interest.” The thought 
is given out that the interest of one 
is the interest of all. As this is 
true of members of a tribe, it is 
equally true of our tribes as a 
whole. Whether a so-called “full- 
blood” or “mixed-blood” we must 
carry in our hearts this advice of 
our friend. 

“Full-bloods” love your children! 
“Mixed-bloods” love your parents! 

The other article briefly portrays 
Indian courage under the adversi- 
ties of America’s Scraps of Paper 
and bureau mal-administration. The 
hope is expressed that in the co- 
operation of leading Indians justice 
will be won for the Indian race. 
“Congress will help the Indian 
mightily.” 

The Society of American Indians, 
the Indian’s National Teepee, is our 
opportunity for co-ordinating the 


‘work of all local Indian councils, 


into one strong national unit. In 
unity is our strength. 


x * * 
“You can’t startle an Indian,” 
said Indian Commissioner Malcolm 
McDowell. “You can’t ruffle an 


Indian’s calm dignity. 

“IT once had the satisfaction to 
point out to an Indian chief an air- 
plane sailing across the sky. It was 
the first airplane he’d ever seen, 
and I had fond hopes that he’d 
show some excitement. 

“There!” I said. “There! What 
do you think of it? Isn’t it extra- 
ordinary? 

“The chief looked up at the air- 
plane calmly; then he looked at me. 

“But it was built to do that, 
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wasn’t it?’ he said.” —Washing- 


ton Post. 


“THE PATH OF THE RAINBOW”* 


‘SPQOETRY is the Path 

Rainbow, by which the soul 
climbs,” explains Mary Austin in a 
thoroughly delightful introduction to 
this unique anthology. Her attitude 
helps us to read their full significance 
into the examples here gathered of 
the first American’s ustutored art. 
Many of them strikingly resemble 
both in spirit and form, the best of 
our modern “free verse.” 

The songs are grouped by tribes, 
for the most part quite literal trans- 
lations, in a few cases sympathetically 
“‘interpreted”—a pardonable liberty, 
since “it is in the very nature of 
primitive verse that it should require 
interpretation.” The Indian’s song, 
self-made, is but “a phase out of 
the heart of the situation.” Here 
is a verse of one done from the 
Navajo by Mrs. Austin: 
















PRAYER TO THE MOUNTAIN SPIRIT 






Lord of the Mountain, 
Reared within the Mountain, 
Young Man, Chieftain, 

Hear a young man’s prayer— 
Hear a prayer for cleanness! 
Keeper of the strong rain 
Drumming on the mountain 
Lord of the small rain 












*George W. Cronyn, the Path on the 
' Rainbow, a book of Indian Poems. Boni 
& Liveright. $1.50. 
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The NC4 aeroplane, first to cross 
the ocean, has won for America a 
distinction in the world’s history, 
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That restores the earth in newness, 
Keeper of the clean rain, 
Hear a prayer for wholeness! 

Here is an Ojibwa war song in its 
bare and wild simplicity: 
Here on my breast have I bled— 
See, see! these are fighting scars! 
Mountains tremble at my yell; 
I strike for life! 

A Winnebago Holy Song: 
Into solitude I went 
And wisdom revealed to me. 
(Saith the Spirit: 

“Dream, oh dream again, 
And tell me! 

Dream thou!’’) 

A song of Spring: 
As my eyes search the prairie, 
I feel the summer in the spring! 


was 


It is a temptation to quote freely, 
had we but the space. The songs 
have been gathered and done into 
English by Franz Boaz, Natalie Cur- 
tis Burlin, Alice Fletcher, Constance 
Lindsay Skinner and others. Some 


of the complete rituals are very 
beautiful. Two “interpretations” 
are by Pauline Johnson, known 
as “the Iroquois poetess,” but un- 


fortunately these are the most con- 
ventionalized of any. We _ should 
much like to welcome the rise of a 
strong-winged poet of Indian blood 
who would develop and make known 
to the world the hidden treasures of 
native American song. 


We learn that Mrs. Austin has 
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written a chapter on the literature 
of aboriginal America for the Cam- 
pridge History of American Litera- 
She con- 
siders that “it had reached a mark 
close to that of the Greeks at the 


beginning of the 
*x * * 


ture, not yet published. 


Homeric era 
Magic was sung, and songs 
had magic power. Both were ac- 
appropriate bodily 
movements, so that an Indian will 
say i differently, I cannot sing that 
dance, or I cannot dance that song. 
* * * By singing, the soul of 
the singer is put in harmony with 
the essential essence of 
“All this is very 


companied — by 


things. 
interesting and 
very true, and we may be sure that 
no one with a genuine feeling for 
poetry can read these lyric outbursts 
without a startled, and at times a 
reverent sense of their imaginative 
beauty.” 


“OUT OF THE SILENCES”* 


INCE Mary E. Waller gave us 
her charming “Wood Carver of 


‘Lympus,” she has shown a taste 
for the primitive which 
seem not 


makes it 
unnatural that in this 
her latest romance she should draw 
largely from Indian life. The scene 
of the story is the wild Turtle Moun- 
tain region of Manitoba; its hero 
a white boy early orphaned and 
brought up by a 


“ 


and “squaw 


saddler 
a true philos- 


Scotch 
man,” 


opher and _ probably the most 
interesting character in the book. 
Members of the Indian _ tribe 
who were his boyhood  com- 


panions are sympathetically drawn, 
especially Carmastic, the medicine- 
man and the little Indian girl play- 
mate who almost wins Bob Colla- 
more’s heart. 
with his 


In the end he goes 
Indian brothers to fight 
and die in France. 

“From the hillside come the sound 
of long, loud wailing; it pierces the 
cold air vibrant with the continuous 
discharge of distant guns. It is the 
death chant of the Indians mourning 
their Son of the Silent Places, who 
has come into his own.” 


*Mary E. Waller, out of the Silences. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50 net. 
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The Society of American Indians 


|. Is a definitely organized constitutional body; 2. Has a definite 
working platform; 3. Holds an annual conference of nation-wide impor- 
tance; 4. Publishes an annual report of great interest; 5. Issues an official 
organ known as The Quarterly Journal of the Society of American Indians; 
6. Requires its bonded Secretary-Treasurer to publish a duly audited 
report of all receipts and disbursements; 7. Maintains a Washington 
office; 8. Is governed only by persons of Indian blood; 9. Invites every 
Indian and friend of the Indian race to unite with it for the uplift and 
advancement of the race; 10. Seeks to promote the highest interest of 
the race through every legitimate channel; |!. Is endorsed by the most 
earnest and advanced members of the Indian race and by hundreds of 
thinking white citizens, including educators, scientific men, and clergy- 
men of every denomination; 12. Is in touch with every influence affecting 
Indian affairs, and its advice is respected; 13. Is a growing factor in the 
right adjustment of the American Indian to the conditions of modern 
civilization; 14. Needs you, your interest, your support, your enthusi- 
asm; 15. Is a definite and demonstrated success because it is on the 
right road. 

THE OBJECTS OF THE SOCIETY 

First. To promote and co-orerate with all efforts looking to the advance- 
ment of the Indian in enlightenment which leave him free as a man 
to develop according to the natural laws of social evolution. 

Second. To provide through our open conferences the means for a 
free discussion on all subjects bearing on the welfare of the race. 

Third. To present in a just light the true history of the race, to pre- 
serve its records, and emulate its distinguishing virtucs. 

Fourth. To promote citizenship and to obtain the rights thereof. 

Fifth. To establish a legal department to investigate Indian problems, 
and to suggest and to obtain remedies. 

Sixth. To exercise the right to oppose any movement that may be 
detrimental to the race. 

Seventh. To direct its energies exclusively to general principles and 
universal interests and not allow itself to be used for any personal or 
private interest. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL AND ADVISORY BOARD 
President, Dr. Charles A. Eastman. Amherst, Mass. 
First Vice President, Rev. Philip Gordon, Reserve, Wisconsin. 
Secretary- Treasurer, Gertrude Bonnin, 


707 20th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Chairman, Advisory Board, Rev. Sherman Coolidge, 
2272 Colorado Boulevard, Denver, Colo. 
Vice President on Education, Rev. Henry Roe-Cloud. 
Vice President on Membership, Dewitt Hare. 
Vice President on Legislation, Hon. C. D. Carter. 
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Immediate Needs of the Society 


No organization.can exist unless its members are workers. If 
the Officers are to work, funds must be provided. The Society 
of American Indians requires immediately a considerable work- 
ing fund if its work is to remain effective. 

This is an individual appeal to YOU to immediately send as 
large a remittance as you possibly can to the Society. A $5.00 
contribution from every member will be none too large. 

Let no member or friend of the Society neglect this appeal. 
Our work and our aims must be preserved. Do not kill all that 
we have striven to upbuild by your individual neglect. 

Ever since the outbreak of the war we have been doing for 
others. We have given freely of our funds to help win the war. 
Our Society and our Magazine has sent out no appeal for itself 
and has not asked for money. But we must have money Now. 

The rights of our Indian people must be protected, the ex- 
penses of organizing a Confernce must be provided for and the 
Executive offices must have working funds. Remember no offi- 
cer has a salary and that all money goes into the work. 

Your contributions will build up the power of the Society and 
make its work effective during these critical times. Liberty 
Bonds will be as acceptable as cash. Why not provide a Ten 
Thousand Dollar Fund in Liberty Bonds alone? 

If you have no means for adding to our Treasury by all 
means drum up new Members. Get a Member today,—get 
ten. 

If you are an old member and in arrears, Pay your dues,—pay 
up for five years ahead! 

Remember that your Society cannot do more or greater work 
than the sum total of its individual effort. What has been your 
effort this year? 

Make an effort now to send any sum from $5.00 to $100.00. If 
you cannot do this send your Liberty Bond as a contribution to 
the Liberty of the Red Man in America! 

This is an individual appeal to YOU. 

Just do this: Pronounce your name, and say, “I will right now 
swell this fund by sending, ——” and here name the biggest 
amount you can. Then respond to that promise! 
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